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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


King Haakon of Norway was crowned at Trondhjem 
on Friday. There is a romance about this event 
pleasant to consider. Trondhjem is a beautiful old 
city, beyond comparison more interesting than Chris- 
tiania, and set in a noble scene; perhaps no rulers of 
modern times have had a grander natural pageant for 
their coronation day than King Haakon and his English 
wife ; and few have come to the throne amid so loyal 
and enthusiastic a people as the Norwegians un- 
doubtedly are to-day. The King of Norway’s powers 
are very strictly limited; constitutionalism can per- 
haps no further go than in Norway to-day ; but his 
possibilities of influence, like those of our own Royal 
Family, are great. 


In Russia it would seem now that the opposition 
between the Government and the Douma is forming the 
occasion for the revolutionary propaganda to revive 
once more; just as it was the denial of its initial demands 
as to the Douma which gave the revolutionaries their 
pretext. Again it is necessary to look suspiciously on 
reports of disaffection in the army and navy and to doubt 
the institution of the general strike. Correspondents 
who represent anti-Government views distort whatever 
disorder exists into signs of a coming revolution, in 
which the Government are of course to be worsted. 
The horrible massacre of Jews at Bialystok is incon- 
sistently explained either as deliberately provoked by 
the Government, or as due to its inability to deal with 
growing anarchy. It is safer just to say that the 
Ministry has not resigned and that nobody knows 
what will happen if it does. Sir Edward Grey gives 
model answers to the foolish busybodies who would 
have the British Government interfere in Russia's in- 
ternal affairs, on which even the Government can only 
have imperfect information. 


The week has been remarkable in the French 
Chamber for a duel of rhetoric between M. Clemenceau 
and M. Jaurés. Radicalism and Socialism have put 
forward their two most distinguished parliamentarians. 
Both parties admit that the business could not have 
been done better. Yet as the Chamber voted that 
M. Clemenceau’s and not M. Jaurés’ oration should 
be placarded through France, it is evident where the 
practical victory lay. M. Clemenceau had the easier 
task. M. Jaures has a theory too far off to be attrac- 
tive. He wants to benefit Frenchmen in a way they 
do not understand. M. Clemenceau quotes to show 
that the movement towards the goal of Socialism is 
everything, the ultimate aim nothing ; and his point is 
that his Government is in the movement and its pro- 
gramme will give what Frenchmen want without 
M. Jaurés’ Socialism. M. Jaurés has edited enormous 
volumes to show that the Revolution implied Socialism. 
M. Clemenceau much more reasonably claims the 
Revolution as aiming at opposite results: an effective 
retort in France. The upshot is that M. Clemenceau 
tells M. Jaurés and the Socialists that if they choose 
to make difficulties with the Government they will 
not be considered, and the Republic can be run with- 
out them. 


Our German visitors of the press arrived on Wednes- 
day and settled down to the ordinary banqueting and 
junkettings which we always arrange for our foreign 
guests. There are forty-eight of them, and we wonder 
what sort of a British team will be arranged to return 
the visit. Our editors perhaps are not so academically 
distinguished, nor so literary, as the Germans, who 
are mostly Doctors—not of the medical variety but 
Juristen largely we should suppose—and have acquired 
more than journalistic reputation. The British editor 
we imagine a better man of business; but not so 
learned as his German confrére. The editors still in 
the Fatherland are making unnecessarily solemn com- 
ments on the visit. One of them drags in the visit of 
the British fleet to the Baltic; and another refuses to 
attach ‘‘ any real significance in political respects to it”. 
We fancy the editors who are here, both German and 
British, understand well enough that to be friendly and 
have a good time is all that both parties are thinking 
of. When all is over they can resume their talk about 
the British fleet. 
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It is a relief by the way to feel that the pro- 
British view of things cannot have been put offensively 
to our German guests. From the moment they landed 
—ere they landed indeed—they have been waited on 
by such discreet representatives of English feeling and 
empire as Mr. Byles, Mr. Stead and Mr. Leo 
Weinthal. 


For a “‘private” affair the deputation on Chinese 
labour which waited on the Prime Minister on Tuesday 
has been fairly well advertised. A large mare’s nest has 
been found. It is said that the repatriation proclamation 
was so badly translated that the real intentions of his 
Majesty’s Government, whatever they were, have not 
been made known to the coolies. Only in some such 
way can Ministers hope to account for the obtuseness 
of slaves who reject proffered liberty at the expense of 
the Imperial exchequer. Eight thousand licences have 
yet to be used. The Prime Minister warns the mine- 
owners that if crime increases, he and his colleagues 
will have seriously to reconsider the matter. If there 
be any truth in the report that unskilled white labour 
is now seeking employment in the mines, the explana- 
tion no doubt is to be found to some extent in the 
policy of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government 
which has affected business in South Africa so disas- 
trously that white men have to take what they can 
get or starve. We are not at all impressed by the 
assurance that this shows the hollowness of the pre- 
tence that white men will not do the unskilled work of 
the mines. 


Mr. Rider Haggard’s colonisation scheme is unani- 
mously rejected by the committee appointed to report 
on his proposals. Colonisation is distinguished from 
emigration, and the committee clearly are pronounced 
individualists. That to take bodies of men from 
English cities and dump them down on Canadian 
territory is to invite failure may be regarded as pretty 
certain, but instances of thoroughly successful efforts 
at colonisation are not hard to find. The old New 
Zealand Company had to contend against serious 
difficulties but New Zealand was set going in that 
very way. Whilst however the committee cannot 
endorse Mr. Rider Haggard’s suggestion, the majority 
recommend that the Imperial authorities should make 
grants in aid of plans for emigration under the Unem- 
ployed Workmen’s Act. Two members object alto- 
gether to state action, and the effect of the report must 
be to discourage any large scheme for sending men and 
women to the colonies. 


With the best intentions President Roosevelt has not 
been able to get Congress to accept a Bill which will 
restore confidence in the American meat trade to 
foreign nations. The inspection of animals and of 


factories will be delusive. It is to be paid for by } 
, —of the parents of children in a transferred Church 


Government and what money is granted will depend on 
votes at the disposal of the meat interests. There 
will be no control over preservatives nor over the fraud 
of putting new labels on furbished-up tins containing 
rubbish boiled over again. When the packers and 
their friends on the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives saw that some legislation 
could not be prevented, they set themselves to muke it 
illusory and to raise a false confidence. American 
canned meat must remain as suspect as it is now and 
there is no protection from it except by not eating it ; 
a very serious business for numberless poor people. 


While we are all only too justly indignant at the 
Chicago and similar revelations in America, it would be 
well to look at home. Medical officers and inspectors 
have been prompted by the American scandals to make 
reports showing that a large trade is done here in 
diseased animals ; and that there is many a prosperous 
go-between of farmers and slaughtermen for the disposal 
of unfit carcases. All agree that the small slaughter- 
houses ought to be abolished, as they give opportunities 
for evading inspection which can only be stopped by 
public abattoirs. There are small places where food is 
prepared in London quite as noisome as any in Chicago, 
and where the materials used are as filthy in every 
respect. The Stepney medical officer states that enor- 
mous quantities of tinned Colonial meats are destroyed 


there annually. It seems that in any case all tinned 

roducts are likely to become unfit for use. Only 
inspection under the largest legal powers can reduce 
the danger to a minimum. 


The Prime Minister made his guillotine statement on 
Monday, and of course a violent debate followed. In 
these fencing bouts over closure, as over obstruction, the 
performers must feel that they are simply professional 
advocates, now for one side, now for the other. Every 
move, every attitude, is perfectly well known, indeed 
prescribed, beforehand. Mr. Asquith has the humour 
to see this ; a professional advocate would ; and appa- 
rently he did not think it worth while to pretend to be 
in earnest. Not so the others. Sir Henry and Mr. 
Balfour laid on lustily. In this case Mr. Balfour was 
able to establish this difference between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, that Sir Henry was compressing 
Committee stage far more ruthlessly than Conserva- 
tives did in 1902. But really outside the House nobody 
cares either way. Clauses 2 and 3 have been got through. 


Mr. Birrell refused to enlighten the House as to the 
nature of the bridge he was to construct to span the gap 
between the possible refusal of an education authority 
to take over a Church school, and the direction to that 
authority to allow the school particular facilities for 
special religious teaching. Probably his obstinacy, 
which made the discussion of clauses perfectly futile, 
was due to his not knowing what he meant to do all 
the week. The amendments were printed in yester- 
day’s parliamentary papers. Mr. Channing and Mr. 
S. T. Evans have been showing a terribly rebellious 
spirit, practically notifying the Minister in charge that 
if he goes much further in the way of concession to 
the Opposition he will have to do without their assist- 
ance: and then where will he be? The noncon- 
formists do not like the idea of denominational teach- 
ing taking place in transferred Church schools possibly 
every morning, which Mr. Birrell, on Mr. Balfour’s 
exposition, has discovered that his Bill fully admits of, 
though he did not contemplate it. 


And Mr. Birrell has announced that the Government 
have an open mind on the question of religious teaching 
being within or without school hours. Their Bill, which 
to the innocent might be thought to express their mind, 
was explicit enough, forbidding any compulsion on a 
parent to send his child to school during the time 
given to religion—but the clause, we are told, is 
not to be taken as representing the mind of the 
Government. It is plainer than ever that nothing any 
of our present Ministers may say is indicative of what 
he may mean. Lord Robert Cecil moved a useful 
amendment, providing for denominational teaching 
when a certain number—he happened to put it at fifteen 


school required it. This raised once more the real 
answer to the Bill—if you take our schools you must 
give us universally the power to teach our own children 
in religion. The plea is so obviously fair that Liberals 
can never discuss it without an unseemly exhibition of 
heat. On Wednesday Sir William Robson was so 
offensive that many on his own side openly expressed 
their regret at his unseemly language. 


Mr. Justice Grantham’s preliminary remarks on 
himself in giving judgment in the Bodmin petition, 
where Mr. Agar-Robartes was unseated, received the 
best comment from his own colleague, Mr. Justice 
Lawrance, who told him from the Bench that he was 
sorry he had made any allusion to the subject of Yar- 
mouth. Mr. Justice Grantham does more harm to 
himself by his want of restraint than the motion in the 
House of Commons can do him. The Prime Minister 
spoke of this motion as a ‘‘ stray subject” for which it 
was difficult to find a day. Mr. Justice Grantham chose 
to treat it as if articles of impeachment were being pre- 
pared against him. If he had not wanted to go to 
Bodmin he need not have gone; and he could have 
rested then, tremulous but strong in his integrity until 
in a fortnight from now the “ stray subject ” could come 
on and be disposed of without anybody caring about it 
one way or the other. 
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The franchise woman is worse than the scarlet 
woman. Thanks perhaps in some degree to Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith has been of late bombarded by 
bombazine, or whatever it is that the ridiculous 
suffragettes deck themselves out in, when they set out 
to shout down speakers and to be carried ramping and 
roaring off the scene by chuckers-out and constables. 
Mr. Asquith can look after himself no doubt, and we 
need not be sad or indignant on his account as some 
of the Liberal papers are bound to show themselves, 
but in the cause of order and decency the frantic self- 
advertisement of these make-believe politicianesses 
must really be ended. If the daily papers could see 
their way to pass a self-denying ordinance binding 
themselves to report not a word about these rowdy 
scenes, the evil would soon cease. What these people 
want is publicity. 


We would not go further, however, than deny the 
suffragettes publicity through the press, and it is a pity 
that one of them on Thursday was sent to prison for per- 
forming in front of Mr. Asquith’s house and interfering 
with the police. Mr. Paul Taylor, the magistrate, was 
compelled to send her to prison because she declined to 
pay the fine he imposed, or to allow her very willing 
friends todo so. But why in the world did they not 
insist on paying? The magistrate would of course 
have accepted the fine in such a case. A person has 
no legal right to insist on going to prison. 


Mr. Asquith met the governor and directors of the 
Bank of England and the chief bankers of the City of 
London at the Mansion House on Wednesday, and made 
an interesting speech on Finance. He undoubtedly slid 
in the ghost of an allusion to the fiscal question by his 
reference to the trade of the country which he declared 
very sound and healthy just now, but most of his 
speech was quite non-political. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he must be delighted that trade is looking 
up, yet there may be something bitter in the cup of, 
prosperity, for when people are confident about trade 
they are stingy in the price they pay for the gilt-edged 
securities: the ‘‘sweet simplicity” of two and a half 
per-cent.no longer appeals to them. Mr. Asquith is 
also rather disappointed that though the issue of Irish 
Land Stock has been over-subscribed many times, he 
only gets 89 for it. Mr. Asquith has a way of dealing 
with figures that certainly appeals to the unfinancial 
mind, not a gift common to all Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. 


Excess estimated revenue in the Post Office for the 
coming year enables the Postmaster-General, as he 
explained in his speech on Thursday on the Post Office 
vote, to make amongst other improvements reductions 
in the parcels post’s charges and for postal orders. The 
continued loss on the telegraph system shows the 
future is with the telephone and with wireless telegraphy. 
As to this Mr. Sydney Buxton very discourteously 
described Colonel Hozier’s circular on behalf of Lloyd’s 
as a travesty of the truth. His defence of the Wireless 
Telegraphy Act was an evasion of the real point. 
It is not that an Act to be called a Wireless Telegraphy 
Act may not be necessary, but the present Act is simply 
worked so as to give the Marconi Company a monopoly. 
Another interesting statement was that the postal trade 
unions are to be recognised in future. It may be 
hoped that with this concession the employés will 
exhibit better manners towards the present than they 
did towards the late Postmaster-General. 


The reference to the Welsh Church Commission 
appears to be amply wide. It should, by the way, be 
entitled the Church in Wales Commission : the distinc- 
tion is not idle, and the actual terms of the reference 
observe it. It is a general commission to find out 
everything about the endowments of the Welsh dioceses, 
and everything about the work done by the Church and 
the nonconformist bodies in Wales. One need not 
quarrel with the personnel of the commission. Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams will make a perfectly fair 
and a thoroughly competent chairman. Dr. Fairbairn 
is, of course, a bitter partisan, but perhaps Lord Hugh 
Cecil is a fair make-weight to him. 


Mr. Gladstone and the Standing Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation have since last week com- 
posed their differences as to the time for which an 
accident must disable to entitle a workman to com- 
pensation. He objected, reasonably, to the three days 
fixed in Committee, and would have moved its rejection 
in the House ; but on his consenting to compensation 
counting from the date of the accident instead of, as 
now, from a fortnight afterwards, which is precisely 
what we advocated when the Bill was introduced, he 
has carried his point. Another important difference 
remaining is the lower scale of compensation to men 
over sixty. The trade unionists object to this. It has 
been shown that older workmen are often dismissed to 
avoid the greater liability in their case. Trade unionists 
mean well by the older men but they are not doing their 
championing very wisely. 


On the last day of the inquiry into the administration 
of the Guardians in West Ham evidence was given as 
to the relative expenses of feeding the officials and the 
inmates of the workhouse. In March 1905 the cost for 
provisions for the inmates of the infirmary was over 
ten thousand pounds ; for officers of the infirmary it 
was a little over five thousand. The explanation is 
the amazing one that there is an official for every two 
and a half inmates and the salaries of the workhouse 
officials amount to eight thousand pounds. It seems 
incredible ; but the workhouse system is bound up with 
the extravagance of officials. Bumble will take care of 
himself whether he is starving the paupers or coddling 
them. Mr. Crooks may not be pleased with the line 
of the inquiry. He wanted, it seems, to show that 
Poplar poverty accounts for high rates. But would 
he have had the inquiry as to the workhouse admini- 
stration suppressed? He may be sure that is not the 
view of the public. They have a fair understanding 
that a poor district must be highly rated; but that 
makes them the more interested in knowing how the 
workhouse is run. 


A letter in the ‘‘ Times” signed by Princess Christian, 
Lady Plymouth and Lady St. Helier may strike some 
as revealing one of the curiosities of charity. They 
write on behalf of a society for supplying spectacles to 
school children. Those who smile do not understand, 
for the matter is quite serious. Mysterious collapses 
of the nervous system and general poor health may be 
due simply to defective sight which spectacles would 
remedy. Itis an admirable society and it exists because 
the London County Council have not the legal power 
to supply spectacles in the schools. A society to supply 
tooth-brushes and tooth-powder would save poor 
children from untold misery. Parents who would not 
co-operate might be introduced to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Mr. Morley made an interesting speech on Indian 
studies at the Royal Asiatic Society on Tuesday. There 
is hardly any leading man in public life to-day who in 
his speeches gives such an impression of ripe know- 
ledge as Mr. Morley does. He speaks as if he had 
not been hunting up matter and ideas of distinction 
for the purpose, and this of itself makes his speeches 
so agreeable to hear and read. The strained anxiety 
to be clever and brilliant sometimes mars speeches of 
public men, who are painfully conscious that they have 
a reputation to keep up at all costs. Mr. Morley did 
not blossom too early in life—at college he did nothing 
particular—and perhaps to this we owe some of his 
fine flower now. 


On Tuesday he gave a delightful reminiscence or two 
of his own schooldays—‘‘ a few hundreds of years ago 
at Cheltenham”. He tried his hand at a prize poem, 
but his muse was nipped in the bud by the headmaster, 
who said: ‘‘I am glad you have composed this poem 
because it shows all the elements of a sound prose 
style”. It rather reminds us of a true story about old 
Erasmus Darwin and his son. Erasmus wrote poetry 
and was very highly paid for it—paid in thousands for 
one or two of his long-forgotten works. His son 
thought poetry might run in the family, and wishing to 
add to his pocket-money began to write a poem. He 
left it on his table, where Erasmus chanced to see it. 
Erasmus capped some unfinished lines with a stinging 
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couplet referring to the young author, who, in con- 
sequence, stuck to prose for the rest of his life. 
Nipping poetry in the bud is usually kindness ; and one 
would like still more to nip a good deal of the prose. 


Canon Barnett has found a fitting home at West- 
minster. He is broad enough and heterodox enough 
for its traditions and he is a well-known name. Toynbee 
Hall has an affinity to Westminster as Oxford House 
to S. Paul’s. Canon Barnett’s theory of a Church, once 
worked out in the ‘‘ Fortnightly”, that its only duty is 
to ascertain what the people wish to believe and then give 
them what they want, does not make for heroism or 
saintliness. Indeed, if Christians had acted on his view 
from the beginning, all martyrdoms would have been 
avoided, and there would have been no Church at all. 
Think what a lot of difficulties that would have saved. 
But Canon Barnett is high above his own belief. We 
have no doubt he would die cheerfully for his democratic 
theory rather than surrender one jot of it to mob 
violence : for somehow democratic religion has never 
been popular. Populus does not take itself as God, 
however anxious some divines may be to deify it. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy is always worth hearing or read- 
ing on the subject of church building, and on Wednesday 
at the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
his paper on ‘‘ Restoration” was daring and good. 
But is it restoration? One is not sure that demolition 
does not better describe the process on the whole. 
How can you replace a missing Norman arch or a 
ruined Early English window? We must all agree 
with Mr. Hardy’s second proposition—if we do not with 
his first—that it is impossible to reproduce ‘‘ the old 
shapes” truly : the spiritual attribute of bygone Gothic 
architecture lies in its human associations, and a brand- 
new arch or capital or window cannot restore this. As 
Mr. Hardy argues, it is fortunate our forefathers grew 
to be indifferent as to the condition of so many of the 
old churches and left them severely alone. When the 
restorer got to work with a vengeance in the nineteenth 
century, it is likely that he did more harm than all 
Cromwell’s horses and men. 


The hills at Wendover are so beautiful, and, 
assuming the common rights claimed, would be so 
valuable to the public that the Attorney-General would 
be acting in a strangely illiberal way if he had done as 
the Parish Council supposed. But it must be admitted 
that the letter his agents have written to the Council 
puts matters in quite a new light. The Attorney- 
General clearly believes that the rights do not exist 
morally or legally, and as owner of the property 
he sets out what looks like a very strong case. He 
would welcome, he says, any ‘‘legal proceedings ”— 
when by the way did alawyer not welcome ‘legal pro- 
ceedings” ?—in order to disabuse the minds of the 
parish councillors ; but instead of this he offers to put 
the whole matter for decision into the hands of the 
Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society. He 
certainly cannot be expected to do more than this, short 
of making a present of his rights to the public of 
Wendover. One hardly knows which to admire more, 
Sir J. Lawson Walton’s generosity as a landowner or 
his discretion as a politician: it certainly would not do 
for a Liberal to get into serious difficulty with the public 
over his rights of way. 


Pillsbury, who had been very ill for some time past, 
died in America this week. He was only thirty-four 
years old and had played chess considerably less than 
twenty years ; yet he was one of the deepest and most 
brilliant masters in the history of the game—perhaps 
not quite so brilliant as Morphy or Andersenn because 
modern play scarcely lends itself to the dazzling com- 
binations and sacrifices which were the thing at the 
time of the ‘“‘golden game” between those masters. 
We take it that there is a chess mind, and that those 
who possess it in a high degree, like Pillsbury, 
Zukertort and Steinitz, are powerfully intellectual in 
their own peculiar province. But it is doubtful whether 
a great chess-player is often, we are sure he is not of 
necessity, to be regarded as a man of powerful intel- 


lect. It has never been shown that the greatest | 
masters of the game were men with big brains for any- | 


thing but chess. 


MR. BIRRELL’S EMBARRASSMENTS. 


Cr Liberal Government has taken up with energy, 

in fact quite with gusto, the business of promoting 
the downfall of the House of Commons. We speak in 
the language of members of the present Cabinet when 
in opposition. Their familiar theme was Mr. Balfour’s 
cynical disregard for the prestige of the House of 
Commons in his generous use of the closure. By 
guillotining measures which admittedly had not been 
obstructed Mr. Balfour was showing his contempt for 
constitutional rights and sapping the foundations of 
the greatness of this ancient House. One can almost 
hear Mr. Asquith’s sonorous periods. We ventured to 
say at the time that we had no doubt that when Mr, 
Asquith and his friends had the chance, they would 
take up Mr. Balfour’s work of ruining the House 
with alacrity, and carry the process very much 
further. That familiar resort to the closure did 
mean a disparagement of the House of Commons’ 
place in the Constitution we have never troubled to 
dispute. No one outside the House would. But that 
Liberals were going to show any greater compunction 
than Tories about riding roughshod over the rights 
of the Mother of Parliaments we could not for a mo- 
ment believe. We were not staggered at the Prime 
Minister’s sweeping proposals for closuring the Educa- 
tion Bill by compartments. Was it likely that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was going to be deterred 
from using the closure to the uttermost because, when 
the shoe pinched him on the other foot, he had 
denounced the operation as not only painful but 
immoral? Mr. Asquith saw the humour of the position 
when he rose to reply to Mr. Balfour. He knew very 
well that argument is never really to the point in these 
closure debates. The elaborate reasons propounded 
why a particular time is allotted to a particular clause, the 
expositions of the peculiar circumstances that always 
justify resort to the closure in the particular case, are 
nothing but respectable House of Commons conventions. 
Whether they deceive anyone in the House we cannot 
say, but they certainly deceive no one out of it. No 
doubt there are differences in degree—this Govern- 
ment’s first application of the guillotine is much more 
ruthless than any of Mr. Balfour’s—but at bottom all 
differences as to the closure are differences only in 
point of view—whether you look at it from one side 
of the House or from the other. We cannot pretend 
to take any interest in the sound and fury of these 
closure debates. We are not at all sure that the best 
tactics for an Opposition would not be to accept the 
closure with dignified resignation and console itself 
with the only effective retort—but one that in the end 
always is effective—‘‘Our turn will come”. Mr. 
Asquith has learnt, what every political leader will do 
well to recognise in these days, that outside the House 
the closure is popular. No Government ever loses in 
the country by boldness in the application of the 
closure. When told that it diminishes from the im- 
portance of the House of Commons, the country’s view 
is that the House has brought this humiliation on itself. 
The House of Lords knows how to behave itself and is 
not closured. 

Mr. Birrell professes a pious repugnance to the closure, 
but of all men he ought to be grateful to it, for the 
closure and the closure only puts an end to agonies and 
extricates him from difficulties, which his own speeches 
seem invariably to aggravate. This week he has been 
especially unfortunate, conciliating the Opposition by 
admissions which exasperate his friends, who in turn 
are reconciled by the taking back of the admissions 
to the double exasperation of the Opposition. The 
total result is that Mr. Birrell is suspect on all 
sides. The stalwart Stiggins section on his own side 
are up in arms already. Mr. Channing and Mr. S. T. 
Evans tell him frankly that if he goes much further in 
yielding to the Opposition, he will not be able to com- 
mand their support ; and the proposed amendments to 
Clause 4 are not likely to mollify these gentlemen’s 
wrath. And yet Mr. Birrell’s Bill is still unacceptable 
to his opponents. This does not seem to show brilliant 
parliamentary management. He makes the great mis- 
take of talking before he has made up his mind as to 
what he wants to say. In that he is characteristic of 
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the Government as a whole. 
Judicrous than their eternal changes of attitude and 
abandonments of their own decisions. Of this Educa- 
tion Bill it has never been possible to say whether it is 
the Government’s measure or not. It plainly did not 
embody the views expressed in speeches by the most 
responsible members of the Government, including the 
Education Minister himself. Mr. Birrell left no doubt 
whatever that his plan was to give religious facilities 
in all schools to all denominations, out of school hours. 
On these professions he won thousands of votes for his 
party. But the Bill flatly contradicts any such sug- 
gestion. And see how this responsible Minister takes 
the question, which we should not have thought of only 
trifling importance, whether religious teaching shall be 

iven in or out of regular school hours. Everyone who 
is honestly concerned for religious teaching regards it 
as of the very first importance. This is how Mr. Birrell 
approaches the clause in his own Bill dealing with this 
point :—‘‘ There will be no attempt whatsoever to take 
the clause as it at present stands as representing the 
view of the Government upon this important point.” 
In other words the Government had given so much 
thought to this important point that they were willing 
to abandon their views, as formally expressed in their 
Bill, the moment they were asked. The truth is the 
Government, especially Mr. Birrell, do not take the 
religious question seriously themselves and they cannot 
understand how anyone else can. 

Until yesterday they had not decided whether their 
concessions to denominationalists should be real or 
illusory. As the Bill stood, these concessions, by Mr. 
Birrell’s own admission, might be completely frustrated 
by any local authority that wished to do so. There was 
no compulsion on education authorities to negotiate 
for the transfer to them of voluntary schools. There- 
fore any preponderantly nonconformist authority could 
nullify Clause 4 by not taking over the schools 
at all, if it were made compulsory, instead of permis- 
sive. Mr. Birrell admitted the obvious gap in his Bill. 
Why could he not see this before the Opposition called 
his attention to it? It was very difficult even for a dull 
man not to notice it: how much more difficult for the 
acute father, or putative father, of the Bill. Yet he 
left the House the whole week without any light on his 
promised amendments. He proposes now to allow the 
owners of a voluntary school an appeal to the Board of 
Education, on the refusal of the local authority to take 
over the school. The Board may either make an 
order arranging for the use of the school-house by the 
local authority, involving the grant of special facili- 
ties, or treat the school as a state-aided school. 
In this case it will not be a provided school but 
a school in the position of voluntary schools pre- 
vious to the Education Act of 1902. Mr. Birrell’s 
knowledge of his own Bill is so imperfect that it 
is not surprising that he had not foreseen and did 
not appreciate Lord Robert Cecil’s point that, by re- 
fusing to agree to any terms suggested by the Com- 
mission created in the Bill, education authorities can 
prevent any transfer of a denominational school under 
a scheme of the Commission requiring ‘‘ ordinary” 
facilities to be given. There would thus be great 
pressure on the Commission to move a scheme without 
facilities. It seems to be a deliberately ironical touch 
that leaves a novel Commission of stupendous and 
wholly extra-constitutional powers at the will of a 
county council. We should like to know, by the 
way, what is the use of directing in the Bill that this 
Commission shall act in accordance with the principles 
followed by the High Court, if no Court is to have power 
to review or interfere in any way with any of the Com- 
mission’s proceedings ? Suppose they do not observe 
the principles followed by the High Court, what is to 
happen? It is no good to enact that a man is to doa 
certain thing and then in the same section enact that 
there shall be no sanction and no remedy if he does not. 

Another, and important, ambiguity which Mr. Birrell 
had not perceived, was brought out during the week’s 
debate. What is meant by “ religious teaching of some 
Special character” for which county and town councils are 
to give “‘ ordinary ” facilities? Obviously, answers Mr. 
Birrell, teaching according to the views of the denomina- 
tion to which the particular school was attached by 


Nothing could be more: 


trust deed. But the Bill does not say that. So far as 
the Bill goes, the trustees might arrange with the 
education authority to change a Church into a Roman 
Catholic school, or a Wesleyan into a Jewish school. 
Indeed, to observe the standpoint of the voluntary 
school as such, when you are going to make it a 
State school, is unwise. Once you merge the voluntary 
school in the provided school, the religious question 
ceases to be identified with particular schools at all ; 
it is a question of securing a general legal right 
to denominational religious teaching. In some cases 
most of the children’s parents do not belong to the 
denomination to which the school was attached. In these 
circumstances to stereotype teaching on the lines of that 
particular denomination, after transfer to the county 
or town council, is absolutely foolish. The obvious and 
the right thing to do on the school becoming a State 
school is to allow the parents of every denomination to 
have their children taught in their own views. And this 
must be done in all schools throughout the country. 
By Mr. Birrell’s plan we might have in a State school, 
where 98 per cent. of the children were nonconformists, 
compulsory Church teaching two days a week, and 
in other State schools, where 98 per cent. of the 
children belonged to the Church of England, nothing 
but compulsory undenominationalism approved of only 
by nonconformists. Truly, an intelligent Bill. 


EUROPE AND THE CONGO. 


O* the whole it is not an enviable position to be the 
protégé of a Great Power. It is the inevitable 
destiny of such peoples to become a pawn in the game 
of a superior ; but the state of such as find themselves 
under the nominal protection of a Continent is far more 
evil. The European machine which must move alto- 
gether if it move at all is a tedious concern to set going. 
The state of affairs in the Congo Free State is an even 
more striking example of this than the woes of Macedonia ; 
and the voluminous correspondence and despatches of 
the last fortnight do not tend to bring matters nearer 
to a solution. In the first place it is by no means easy 
to determine how far the appalling charges against the 
administration are true ; and were they all proved up to 
the hilt it is almost impossible to hope for a consumma- 
tion that shall put an end to the causes of complaint on 
one side and of international jealousy on the other. 

The anomalous status of the Congo State does not 
tend to improve matters. Established by the Congress 
of Berlin in 1885 as an independent State under the 
sovereignty of the King of the Belgians, it is yet’ under 
no real control by the Belgian Government, so that 
the champions of the natives have to do not with any 
definite European Government but with an individual 
who is of course obliged in the nature of things to dele- 
gate his powers to others and over them he could hardly, 
if he wished, exercise any efficient control. We confess 
that we know nothing which should lead us to believe 
that King Leopold would be a scrupulously vigilant 
Dictator, but even if he were meticulous and exacting 
in his observation of the conduct of his underlings, he 
has but scanty means for supervising their doings. 
An uncomfortable feeling for long prevailed among 
those well acquainted with West Africa that the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the Belgian sovereign by the Berlin 
agreement sat too lightly, at all events upon his sub- 
ordinates. Very ugly stories were current not long 
ago which emanated from men who had come down to 
the coast from those regions, but there was little solid 
fact upon which to build. The terms of service under 
the Congo Government did not encourage free speech. 
Then appeared various ‘‘ men with muck rakes” with 
detailed indictments which demanded replies. A Com- 
mission was appointed by the Congo Government to 
investigate the charges against itself. The composi- 
tion of the Commission was peculiar, at all events it 
was not unduly hostile to the Administration. It con- 
sisted of a Belgian lawyer, a Congo judge, and a Swiss 
jurist. Its constitution is reminiscent of parliamentary 
committees on election petitions in pre-Reform days 
when the Government of the day always managed to 
have a majority of one. However that may be, the 


Commission admits certain grave scandals in admini- 
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stration and proposes certain remedies which do not 
cee seem very adequate. But the most unsatis- 
actory part of the Report is that it is not accompanied 
by the evidence. Sir Edward Grey, in his despatch pub- 
lished on Tuesday, points out this as a grave omission. 
The reply of the Belgian officials is both unconvincing 
and impudent. It is in fact just the kind of reply one 
would have anticipated from a Belgian who believed 
himself immune from the possibility of punishment. 
Sir Edward Grey demonstrates with admirable temper 
that the Belgian monarch was not instituted by Europe 
as unquestioned dictator of the Congo; he is there 
under special conditions and obligations to which 
Europe has a right to demand that he shall conform. 
No one in Europe except King Leopold will be found 
to contest this argument of our Foreign Office, but 
the question is who will be found to transform our 
argument into action. It is hardly likely that any one 
Power will act alone. No one save the feather-brained, 
who desire our Government to intervene on behalf of 
Russian Jews, seriously contemplates forcible inter- 
ference, and so the vicious circle is complete. 

Probably the truth about the matter, if we could get 
at it, is bad enough. There has been without doubt 
ill-treatment of the natives which we should be the last 
to condone or palliate. Large States often maladmini- 
ster their possessions in foreign lands, but the case with 
small nations is worse. If we desire a good case for 
interference let anyone read the revelations recently 
published by Mr. Nevinson as to the atrocities in 
Portuguese East Africa ; and Portugal is practically our 
ally. Unfortunately the almost universal experience of 
those who have watched the course of white men in 
savage countries, where they have uncurbed freedom 
to deal with savages, is that they develop in time, and 
often before very long, the worst vices of the savages 
among whom their lot is cast. This is why a wise 
Government insists upon its officials taking their leave 
at regular and frequent intervals. Such a precaution 
succeeds in keeping them in touch with civilisation—an 
eminently desirable set-off against the dangers which 
assail the foundations of European morality when whites 
exist as isolated units amid an ocean of barbarism. 
We fear this wholesome rule does not prevail in the 
Congo Administration. 

But, in any case, quite enough has been brought to 
light by the Congo Commission to put an obligation 
upon Europe to see that some steps are taken to enforce 
the obligations of his trusteeship upon King Leopold. 
The reforms actually proposed are little more than 
farcical, such as the substitution of shot-guns for rifles 
in the hands of the so-called ‘‘ sentinels”, who are 
really native policemen allowed to act against other 
natives on their own unfettered discretion. A fine 
basis for the promotion of law and order! Then it is 
quite clear that a system of forced labour exists which 
the most subtle casuistry finds it hard enough to 
differentiate from slavery. These facts are clear from 
the report itself, but there is one other matter which 
certainly demands more detailed investigation, viz. the 
method of raising revenue and its actual amount. 
There can be little doubt that the budget as set out 
for the information of the world in the official docu- 
ments is not the actual budget at all. If we are to 
take these accounts as accurate, expenditure exceeds 
revenue by five million francs, but on the authority of 
distinguished Belgians it is asserted that the King 
makes vast private gains by the rubber and ivory 
trades which do not figure in revenue. It would have 
been interesting to have this matter carefully investi- 
gated and brought to light. But this is where the chief 
difficulty comes in. So long as the Congo remains the 
private property of an individual it will be impossible to 
set things on their proper footing. 

The course that Europe has to steer is between two 
extremes, the vociferous and unthinking clamour of 
irresponsible fanaticism on one side and the calculating 
cynicism of merely capitalist administration on the 
other. This difficulty has beset our own country again 
and again during its expansion beyond seas espe- 
cially when dealing with our various Chartered Com- 
panies and regulating their relations with the natives 
under their control. We cannot really proceed in this 
Congo affair with any justification as people whose 


hands have always been clean, or ina self-righteous 
spirit. Unfortunately the colonial enterprises of all 
nations are too often marred by such experiences at the 
outset. But when Europe authorised the establish. 
ment of the Congo State under Belgian control it 
Was never contemplated that it should become the 
King’s private property. It is unquestionable that, if it 
becomes a possession of the Belgian State, the oppor- 
tunities for tyranny will be rarer and supervision easier 
and pressure if necessary could be more easily applied 
by Europe. There is sure to be a considerable section 
of public opinion in the Belgian nation which refuses to 
sanction oppression by its own Government, and this 
will be a far more satisfactory safeguard for the natives 
than royal professions of good intention. That the 
Congo should become Belgian State property seems the 
most promising solution of a discreditable and baffling 
problem. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PACKERS. 


i? is superfluous any longer to dwell on the facts as 
facts of the Chicago meat-packing disclosures. 
No dispute exists about them; and the general public 
has not accepted them more unreservedly than our 
government and foreign governments, or the American 
President and American people. On the physical side 
it has been shown that food whether in itself wholesome 
or unwholesome is prepared under incredibly disgusting 
conditions. Food positively injurious to health has 
been made possible for sending to market by an abuse 
of the modern methods of chemical preservation. The 
consumer shudders even more at the outrage to his 
sense of decency and self respect than at the danger he 
runs in health. We may regard as belonging to the 
moral side the dreadful surroundings of the thousands 
of workpeople, men and women, who are condemned to 
pass their lives amongst them. That is the aspect of 
tLe matter which Mr. Upton Sinclair especially considers 
in his book ; and it is the moral degradation caused by 
them that gives it whatever artistic and dramatic value 
it possesses. More than all, since we know more of 
the American millionaire than of the American work- 
man, the whole world has been impressed, as it could 
not have otherwise been, with the utter disregard of 
honesty and honour, and of all duty towards humanity 
whether under the sanction of religion or morality, with 
which*money-making is pursued in America. The facts 
about the meat-packing trade were well known, yet ap- 
parently not an American paper ever mentioned them 
till the appearance of ‘‘ The Jungle ” forced the hands of 
the editors. Was it not something like a conspiracy 
of silence? But more astonishing even than this is the 
fact that no American workmen’s organisation pro- 
tested against the conditions under which workpeople 
were doing meat-packing. Mr. Upton Sinclair has 
won the curses, not the blessings, of the employés of 
the packers who suffer more than their employers b 
the falling-off in trade. A similar indifference is evi- 
dent all round. There were government inspectors, 
but President Roosevelt, we are to understand, was as 
surprised as anyone when the revelations were made; 
though there had been scandals as bad as the present 
over meat supply during the war with Spain. The 
first awakening came when the export trade began to 
fall off and foreign governments were sending inspec- 
tors to Chicago to satisfy the public opinion of their 
own countries. Most of the canned meat goes abroad, 
and as it is probable that American people eat very 
little of it themselves they were indifferent so long as 
money could be made out of it by its sale abroad. 

When business was threatened they woke up. 

Foreign countries must take this indifference into 
account ; they will have to ask to what extent the pro- 
posed legislation will be a real protection to them. 
The danger is lest delusive legislation should be passed 
to tide over the present scare. This has evidently 
been the object of the packers from the first ; and they 

| have been aided and abetted by the politicians whom 
they ‘‘own” in the House of Representatives. They 
have succeeded; and notwithstanding all President 
Roosevelt’s heroic language he has accepted a compro- 


mise which is only a shadow of what he declared was 
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necessary to put the meat-packing business on a sound 
footing. It is sufficient to mention one or two points 
to show this. The question of inspection was the gist 
of any effective Bill. Mr. Roosevelt proposed that 

600,000 should be charged on the packers themselves 
for inspectors and inspection expenses. This was 
necessary because whatever proposals were made in the 
House for obtaining sufficient money from the Estimates 
to establish an efficient system of inspection, they were 
reduced until they became nominal. By the Bill as it 
now stands the money is to be raised on the Estimates 
and if the expenses should be more there is a —— 

he 
sum is a limiting sum; it is not declared that this 
sum shall be raised but only that it may be raised. 
The result is that it may be cut down to any extent; 
and thus all the resources of the packers can be brought 
to bear on the House as before to nullify the whole pro- 
vision as to inspection. But even if an efficient staff of 
inspectors were appointed, the conditions under which 
they act are to be controlled by the packers and not by 
the government. By the original Bill ‘‘in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture, inspectors shall 
be allowed to visit packing plants whether they are in 
operation or not” ; but in the Bill as accepted these 
words are struck out. So too inspectors were to super- 
vise the affixing of labels on tins bearing the date on 
which the product was manufactured. This pro- 
vision has now disappeared. One of the iniquitous 
practices of the packers has been to hash up old stuff 
that had become decomposed and put it in new tins 
with fraudulent new labels. They have fought for the 
continuance of this privilege through their ready instru- 
ment the Agricultural Committee of the House, and 
they have succeeded. It seems clear then that Mr. 
Roosevelt has failed once again in fighting the Trusts. 
He could not have had a better case, and yet his hand 
has fallen only feebly on them. Strong in their 
monopoly of the world’s food supply, they not only 
compel President Roosevelt to accept their conditions 
but also the populations who are dependent upon them 
for supplies. Foreign governments may protect them- 
selves by making contracts providing for inspection 
by their own inspectors; but the ordinary consumer 
remains at the mercy of the packers. 

And what of the American people; those who may 
be credited with having a conscience, but who hold 
aloof from politics because there is no room in American 
political life for conscience? Where is the evidence 
of a great moral revolt on their part in this matter ? 
We should not expect it in the case of the ordinary 
political scandal which they have been accustomed 
to accept as the usual course of things, politics 
being what they are. We are often told that the 
better classes of Americans allow the politicians to 
make sport and spoil of them only because generally 
their proceedings do not affect matters which the 
nation regards as of high importance. The nation has 
only to rise in its might and the herd of politicians will 
drop their booty and decamp. There is not much 
sign of that in the course of events since the meat 
scandals went the round of the world ; and a people who 
cannot purify itself from a system of polluting whole- 
sale the food supplies of the world outside as well as its 
own is not in a position to make that boast. The meat 
scandals furnished an undeniable occasion for justifying 
it; and yet all that has happened is the Roosevelt cum 
Wadsworth Bill. On this occasion, as on others, virtue, 
high-minded morality and religion, of which Americans 
claim, if not an exclusive call, certainly an excess over 
their contemporaries, have made very little show, and 
the politicians have triumphed. It seems that the 
Americans have so long neglected to provide a political 
mould for their high national characteristics to run into 
that they cannot exhibit them so as to be visible to 
other nations even on the most critical occasions : when 
their international reputation is at stake. Through 
not having a political instrument by which a real 
national moral sense could be transferred into act and 
deed, the Americans have stood by and allowed the 
President to be mastered by the politicians who, we are 
always assured, are not representative of American 
honesty and honour. When these qualities have 


happened to coincide with party objects, then in combi- 


nation with the politicians they have been potent 
enough. This happened when the Republicans were 
opposing Mr. Bryan and the Democrats’ silver pro- 
posals ; and great was the applause which honesty and 
honour won at the Republican victory. But when 
honesty and honour do not suit the politicians, as has 
happened over the Meat Inspection Bill, then they 
become dumb and have no organ. And other nations 
have to suffer for this jungle of American politics. 
If it were only a domestic matter it would not be 
their concern. But foreign nations are entitled to 
require that America shall hold herself as trustee and 
guarantor for the purity of the food supplies of which 
she is the principal provider. She has failed in this 
international duty owing to the unhealthy state of her 
politics. If international obligations were as precisely 
defined in the sphere of peace as they are in that of war, 
other nations would have the right to make official re- 
presentations of this neglect of duty on the part of 
America. This neglect has been shown by the events 
that led to the Meat Inspection Bill; the Bill itself 
—_ that the duty is still to be unfulfilled in the 
uture. 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 


D° election petitions serve any good purpose? 
What, if any, is the effect of these proceedings on 
the electoral morality of constituencies? So far, this 
ear, the result has been a full measure of judicial 
irrelevancies and an overdose of party venom. Many 
petitions would be needed, with findings all in one 
direction, to affect the general party majority, even if 
all the vacated seats were captured from the enemy. 
Constituencies dislike petitions, for one reason they are 
ut to the bother of a fresh election, and for another 
it seems to them hard that a successful candidate 
should be deprived of the fruits of victory by some—and 
usually unintentional—petty breach of the rules of the 
game. This feeling is particularly strong among those 
 non-party electors who are the deciding factor in every 
contest ; and their votes show it when the vacancy 
comes to be filled. Probably it will be said by our 
purist friends that petitions must be brought to vindi- 
cate the morality of our electoral system ; our reply is 
that the vindication of the law is a public duty, not 
a private interest. The usual demand for further and 
more stringent legislation has again sprung up—inevi- 
table we fear in these days of hasty generalisation— 
arising as it does from the innocent belief that Acts 
of Parliament can do or undo anything. The general 
ignorance with respect to modern election methods and 
practice is profound. Vague ideas exist as to meetings, 
speeches, addresses, canvassing and ballot-papers, but 
how many people know that no voter may be paid 
for any kind of work he may do for a candidate, or 
that it is illegal for a cab proprietor to send one of 
his cabs to carry voters to the poll? In truth the law 
is at present so stringent that those who have had 
practical experience of it are well aware that scarcely 
a contested election takes place—conducted though it 
be throughout with entire good faith— without the hap- 
pening of some incident which might unseat the victor, 
Bearing this in mind we hold the view that the most 
favourable construction should always be put on the 
action of a respondent and his agents, and that illegality 
should be proved beyond doubt before punishment is 
meted out. The position at Maidstone and Yarmouth 
was unfortunate. Both places had a decidedly un- 
savoury electoral history and most people were far too 
prone to regard only the petitioners’ evidence and then 
to pronounce a hurried ex-parte judgment. Some 
bribery and some treating undoubtedly occurred. In 
neither case was it systematic ; in neither case was it 
with the sanction or by the connivance of the respondent. 
In both cases the Public Prosecutor is at work on wrong- 
doers. Even the bribery and treating alleged certainly 
were not enough to affect the result of the election ; 
otherwise the petitioners would have claimed the seats. 
Then why punish a respondent who at the worst 
was under suspicion only? We can neither under- 
stand nor sympathise with the unmannerly burst of 
partisan rage which finds vent at Maidstone in indis- 


criminate abuse of a Judge and at Bodmin in telegrams 
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of sympathy to an unseated colleague. Perhaps it is 
because at Maidstone the ungodly triumphed, and at 
Bodmin the humble were abased. At Worcester there 
has evidently been a good deal of illegality and we 
hope the Public Prosecutor will strictly carry out his 
duty, though sympathy must be felt for the main body 
of decent and respectable electors who run the risk of 
being disfranchised by the action of a corrupt few. 

Again, in theory, a poor man may bring an election 
petition ; practically even a rich man hesitates, as the 
costs frequently run into many thousands of pounds. It 
is some satisfaction to note that of recent years party 
funds have been less available for petition purposes. 
We hope to see a still further tightening of the purse 
strings, and we look forward to the time when election 
law will find its proper place and procedure in the 
criminal code of the State instead of, as now, with- 
drawing Judges from their ordinary work and, by 
making possible accusations of unfairness and partisan- 
ship, tending to bring the administration of justice into 
contempt. 

From the point of view of the election expert the 
recent petitions have only thickened the fog which 
inevitably hangs about decisions subject to no sifting 
by appeal. The question all hoped to see settled, or 
at least illuminated, was the old one ‘‘ When do elec- 
tion expenses begin?” Hitherto it was conjectured 
that expenses dated from the time when a would-be 
M.P. set to work with an eye to his own return 
rather than as one of a number spreading the gospel 
of his party. Thus before the last general election 
magic-lantern entertainments showing imaginary China- 
men under fancied tortures would have been “‘ educating 
the electors in Liberal principles”, but a meeting called 
to hear Mr. A. say what he would do for his brother 
Chinaman when the electors returned him to the House 
of Commons, was a meeting in support of Mr. A.’s 
candidature, and an election expense, the date of the 
meeting being immaterial. The trend of the recent 
judgments is certainly more elastic, and apparently 
candidates, unless they embark on a systematic and 
definitely personal campaign, will not be required to date 
their election expenditure much before the actual fight. 

At first sight Mr. Fell’s alcoholic ‘‘ At Home” at 
Yarmouth, which was held not illegal, would seem to 
differ but little from the teetotal garden party of Mr. 
Agar-Robartes’ parents, the main factor in unseating 
him. The distinction however seems to be that Mr. 
Fell’s ‘‘ At Home ” was for the purpose of bidding fare- 
well to the retiring member, Sir John Colomb, and only 
incidentally to benefit himself, while Mr. Agar-Robartes’ 

arty was frankly intended not only to keep the lambs 
in the fold, but to introduce to them a new shepherd. 
The safe deduction from both cases undoubtedly is that 
entertainments—whether teetotal or otherwise—at any 
time near an election should be rigidly banned. . 

Perhaps the most interesting outcome of the heat 
displayed over the result of these petitions is the pro- 
posal—seriously put forward—by certain members of 
the Government majority not only to sweep away any 
judge who annoys the Radical party, but to abolish the 
present system of trying petitions and to revive, in its 
place, the old House of Commons committees. We 
prefer the alleged partisanship of the Judicial Bench to 
the intolerance of the present House of Commons, or 
for that matter the inevitable party spirit of any political 
majority. 

Except in a few tainted spots we do not believe the 
desire to corrupt or to be corrupted exists. Vote- 
getting methods have changed from retail to wholesale, 
and it seems now to be the custom rather to bribe by 
promises of class legislation than by distributing odd 
half-crowns and pints of beer. Public opinion is now 
against electoral corruption, and public opinion is a 
force far stronger and more effective than passionately 
stringent Acts of Parliament. 


RAILWAYS AND PARLIAMENT. 


WE are glad to see the appointment of a strong 
departmental Corfimittee to consider and re- 
port what changes, if any, are desirable in the form 
and scope of the accounts and statistical returns 
rendered by railway companies under the Railway 


Regulation Acts. The question of railway statistics is 
one of considerable difficulty and cannot be properly 
understood without an amount of patient study for 
which few people have time, inclination, or capacity ; 
but expert writers have succeeded in creating an im. 
pression that in this the existing British practice is 
seriously defective, and relief will be felt that a full 
inquiry into the subject is at last assured. The 
dispute which still drags on between the directors 
of the London and North-Western line and a sec. 
tion of their stockholders has served to bring the 
matter into great prominence. The appointment of 
this Committee is the latest of a series of events 
which seem to show a growing tendency in Parlia- 
ment to interfere in the details of railway opera. 
tion. After nearly half a century of immunity, 
established by a Taff Vale decision almost as famous 
as that with which the name of that company has 
recently been associated, the railways have now been 
made liable for damage by fire caused by sparks from 
locomotives. The act imposing this liability does not 
come into operation until eighteen months hence, but 
was passed last year before the dissolution. When 
the new Government came into office they at once 
appointed a committee to experiment with automatic 
couplings and other safety appliances, and a Royal 
Commission to report upon the condition of British 
canals. Neither of these bodies has yet finished its 
labours : the work of the former concerns inventors 
and the large body of railway servants engaged in the 
actual movement of traffic, while that of the Com- 
mission is likely, at least indirectly, to affect relations 
between railways and the traders; the proceedings of 
both will be carefully watched. If it should finally be 
decided to make the use of automatic couplings com- 
pulsory steps will have to be taken to secure uni- 
formity, so as to avoid the confusion which will result 
if each company is left free to adopt, after the manner 
of British lines, a device differing from that of its 
neighbour. In the past the carriage of goods has been 
minutely regulated by statute; but the carriage of 
passengers has been left comparatively free from legal 
control, and in matters touching only the comfort or 
convenience of travellers it has hitherto generally been 
thought sufficient to rely simply on the force of 
public opinion and competition between the companies 
for the provision of necessary improvements. The 
result of this attitude has not always been satisfactory ; 
the value obtained by a passenger for a given sum has 
varied widely in different districts ; and while the com- 
panies have been able to read into their contract with 
the passenger a number of stringent conditions, he has 
found that for serious grievances, such as habitual un- 
punctuality, he has had in practice no remedy whatever. 
The present Parliament seems inclined to abandon the 
traditional policy of leaving the parties to take care 
of themselves. Already Bills have been introduced 
to deal with the problem of overcrowding, and 
to make all tickets available for use at any time 
without regard to the date of issue ; while a private 
Bill of the Midland Company has only been allowed to 
go through the Commons without opposition on some 
sort of an understanding that the line will introduce 
third-class sleeping cars. Overcrowding on British 
railways is rarely found except in suburban traffic, and 
where it exists is often not attributable to the fault 
of the company concerned. Passengers are wont to 
insist on travelling by some particular train which 
happens to suit them, though the company may put 
others at their disposal a few minutes earlier or later; 
and here and there the growth of population may be so 
rapid that even the most progressive railway cannot 
keep pace with it. Thus an Act to prevent overcrowd- 
ing would in most cases do little but cause incon- 
venience, and the Bill has wisely been dropped for 
the present. 

With regard to the dating of tickets the case against 
the companies is stronger. There seems no really 
good reason why the confusing and diverse restrictions 
now applicable should not be swept away and every 
ticket made, like a postage stamp, good until actually 
used. The money paid for it is at the disposal of the 
company from the moment of purchase, and of course 
the longer an intending passenger delays before making 
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his journey the more chance there is that something 
may occur to prevent his making it at all. To guard 
against any possible injustice to the companies the Bill 
provides that the Board of Trade may exclude its 
operation where they think proper; and in this form 
the Bill is likely to become law. 

Sleeping-cars for third-class passengers have been 
talked of from time to time but so far have not 
been seen on British railways. On behalf of the com- 
panies it is urged that their introduction would end 
first-class night travelling and would cause a loss of 
revenue that could not be faced except under com- 
pulsion ; but there is probably little ground for either 
assertion. First and third-class dining-cars have 
been run on the same trains for many years past 
and the firsts still have a certain amount of patronage, 
though no doubt the thirds are the more profitable of 
the two. The first-class sleepers now in use are expen- 
sive to run ; it would be interesting to know how many 
of those who use them are either railway officials 
travelling free, season-ticket holders, or others who for 
one reason or another do not pay the full nominal fare ; 
and for the cheaper class a car might be constructed to 
allow less deadweight per passenger. 

With the great majority of British travellers the cost 
of a journey is a matter to be seriously considered and 
all but a small percentage of travellers ride in the third 
class as a matter of course ; and it may be argued that 
as corporations have duties as well as rights the com- 
panies should be obliged to provide for the convenience 
of those who form the great majority of their cus- 
tomers unless at least they can show clearly that to 
do so would involve them in loss. Third-class sleepers 
are likely to come before long, with or without pressure 
from outside ; and Parliament, while prepared to press 
the claims of the poorer classes of travellers, seems 
disposed to go even further onits own behalf. Another 
railway Bill, which has been brought in during this 
session, is intended to provide members of both 
Houses with free railway travelling (in first-class car- 
riages, we may be sure, though that is not specified) 
when travelling on parliamentary business. This is a 
new departure in British politics, and judging from the 
experience of other countries in which similar pro- 
visions have been in force, is much to be regretted. 
We may hope that the Bill will be dropped. 

The public mind has recently been occupied with a 
number of other matters relating to passenger traffic. 
A few months ago the tunnel mysteries at Merst- 
ham and Crick caused a widespread sensation. The 
mysteries are still unsolved, and it is difficult to see 
how such incidents are to be guarded against so long 
as the isolated compartment system remains in use. 
There has been much discussion as to the necessity of 
electrification, which is slowly coming into favour for 
suburban traffic, though not as yet for main-line work. 
So far, experience with lines converted from steam 
traction seems to have been less favourable in London 
than in the provinces, and the use of electricity for 
main-line work in any part of the country is still 
remote. So long as the speed limit for motor-cars is 
maintained, the railways will have no difficulty in keep- 
ing the bulk of their long-distance traffic intact under 
existing conditions, and there is no inducement to 
make the change. 


THE CITY. 


I? has been currently reported for several weeks past 

that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
making unofficial inquiry among bankers and others in 
the City as to the causes which are responsible for the 
continued depression in gilt-edged securities particu- 
larly, but which also extends to almost every depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange. The matter was 
publicly referred to by the Chancellor in his speech 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday evening when he 
put forward the suggestion that the joint-stock banks 
should issue weekly statements instead of monthly 
Statements as hitherto. The immediate object of the 
Chancellor’s remarks was to draw attention to the 
inadequacy of the gold reserves held by the banks, and 
he very properly stated that the subject was extremely 


complex and the suggestion made by him was merely 
the fringe of the question. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Asquith and we should welcome a strong commission 
of financial authorities to inquire fully into this phase 
of our national finances which is in many respects too 
technical for discussion in these columns. But there 
is a broader issue suggested by the Chancellor’s speech 
which merits serious reflection by all who depend for 
their income upon dividends derived from the public 
funds and other securities, and whose prosperity 
may be seriously affected by the heavy depreciation 
which has taken place in the capital value of such 
stocks. The common explanation put forward that 
the serious depreciation in gilt-edged securities is due 
to heavy war borrowings, the suspension of the sinking 
fund, the increase in the volume of securities covered 
by the Trustees Act by the recent fresh issues of 
colonial stocks, and so on, is all very well and we do 
not for one moment disregard the influence of these 
factors. But after due allowance for the collective 
effect of these contributory causes we are not convinced 
that the complete explanation has been found. We 
cannot reconcile the figures of the Board of Trade 
returns which show conclusively the continuous growth 
in our commerce, with the evident comparative poverty 
of the investing public. Activity in trade naturally 
implies that a larger proportion of capital is employed 
in commercial businesses and for a time the capital 
thus used is not available for investment or general 
finance business. But the country has now had eighteen 
months or two years of steadily increasing commercial 
and industrial activity and the profits derived therefrom 
should begin to flow towards the Stock Exchange for 
permanent investment. That this has not yet taken place 
may be easily ascertained by inquiry of any stockbroking 
firm doing an investment business. SirGeorge Anderson, 
the treasurer of the Bank of Scotland, in his recent speech 
to the Scottish Institute of Bankers, complained of the 
want of elasticity in banking deposits and pointed out 
‘ that with the increasing wealth of the country it might 
naturally be expected that the deposits in the banks 
would show a corresponding growth but instead they 
had actually been diminishing: we believe this is also 
the case in our English banks. We have therefore 
ascertained that this assumed profit has not found a 
resting place in Stock Exchange securities or in the 
banking deposits. It is well known that the foreign 
securities which were formerly held in large quantities 
by this country have been repurchased by the countries 
which issued them. This avenue for employment of 
surplus funds must also be eliminated. The con- 
clusion that we are forced to adopt is that whilst our 
trade returns show expansion and the reports from our 
industrial centres are comparatively satisfactory, we are 
doing a larger turnover with very much less profit than 
in former years. We are confirmed in this view by 
inquiries we have made in various quarters and whilst 
we recognise that probably in many cases a replace- 
ment of capital has taken place we are satisfied that, in 
the main, there is a very small margin of profit—and 

robably none in several instances—on the enormous 
increase in our commercial transactions. We have 
discussed the subject with many in the City well 
qualified to express an opinion and it unquestionably 
demands serious thought. 1 

The tone on the Stock Exchange has been slightly 
better during the past week, although the volume of 
transactions remains remarkably small. The reduction 
in the Bank rate from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. should 
assist gilt-edged securities, but there is still a lot of 
undigested securities to be absorbed, and the market is 
fully aware that the insurance companies have still to 
sell further. The very narrowness of the market makes 
dealers disinclined to put stock on their books, and 
transactions which a few years ago would have had no 
effect on quotations have an influence wholly dispro- 
portionate to their real importance. 

The state of affairs in Russia has been reflected in 
the quotations for the Government securities of that 
country, and at one time the new loan was quoted at 
3} discount, or 1} per cent. below the underwriting 
price. The special settlement in the loan which took 
place during the week was also probably respon- 
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preferred to sell their stock instead of carrying 
over. The unpleasant development of Russian affairs 
has taken place at an unfortunate moment for the issue 
of £400,000 6 per cent. second debentures of the Russian 
Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Co. These debentures are 
offered for sale at the price of 83} per cent. and in 
normal times the issue would in all probability have 
been quite successful, but the ordinary investor will we 
fear look askance at an industrial undertaking in 
Russia, more particularly as the oil factories have 
suffered so severely in the past. The present loan is 
required to clear off the existing floating debt and to 
make good last year’s losses. We understand that the 
development of the properties is extremely satisfactory 
and for a rich man who can afford to disregard tem- 
porary depreciation, should public affairs in Russia 
continue bad, the debentures offer a very attractive 
investment having regard to the high rate of interest 
obtainable. 

The feature of interest in the American Railroad 
market has been the declaration of an increase in the 
dividend from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. on the common 
stock of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
The progress of this company has been quite remark- 
able and is a typical instance of the enormous pros- 
perity of the United States. In 1893-4 the net income 
of the company was $8,925,000, and for the year ending 
June 1905 the figures had risen to $25,956,000, while 
for the current financial year the net earnings are over 
$29,000,000. The weakness in the quotations for the 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation is stated 
to be in consequence of the intention of the board to 
make a large issue of bonds for the purpose of buying 
a heavy plant in Indiana. But so long as the additional 
plant is reproductive the increase is of no great im- 
portance, and the fact that the plant is required is 
additional evidence of the prosperity of the corporation, 
whose 5 per cent. gold bonds we consider one of the 
most attractive investments in the market. 

The second edition of Mr. Heber Hart’s comprehensive 
work on the Law of Banking has a special importance 
for those who are interested in Stock Exchange trans- 
actions, as Mr. Hart has included a valuable appendix 
treating on this subject, which is most informing, 
whilst written in a style which is not too technical for 
the average layman. Mr. Percy Barton, barrister-at- 
law, of Gray’s Inn, has also written an interesting book 
containing the answers to various questions in banking 
which are of practical value to a wider circle than that 
for whom the book is more particularly intended. 


FIRE INSURANCE RISKS. 


OR once, in a history of nearly two hundred years, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation has 
proved a temporary disappointment to its stockholders. 
In spite of its antiquity the magnitude of its business is 
relatively small when compared with some of the big 
fire and life insurance companies. Its reputation is 
very high, however, and it obtains a large amount of 
first-class business. Fire insurances on the Pacific Coast 
were shown by the experience of many years to be some 
of the best in the United States. The Royal Exchange 
had a large amount at risk in San Francisco, where its 
probable loss will be £400,000 to £450,000. In pro- 
portion to a fire premium income of £635,000 this 
loss is very large, and the directors have considered it 
wise to reduce the dividend from 14 per cent. to 9 per 
cent. Apart from the San Francisco fire, which 
occurred this year, the fire insurance business in 1905 
was much less profitable than usual. The losses 
amounted to 56 per cent. of the premiums and the 
expenses to 41 per cent., leaving a trading profit of 
only 3 per cent. of the premium income. This is a 
quite disappointing result for a year which the majority 
of companies found very profitable. In addition to an 
unremunerative year in the fire branch, the marine 
account shows a loss. These circumstances, taken 
in conjunction with the San Francisco fire, have made 
it wise and necessary for the directors to reduce the 
dividend. 
It is quite natural that stockholders should be dis- 
appointed with the results, since such a corporation as 


the Royal Exchange Assurance is regarded as the very 
type of all that is stable and sound. There is nothing 
in the present report to diminish in the least the con- 
fidence of both proprietors and policyholders in the 
stability and prosperity of the corporation. Its funds 
are abundantly ample for meeting all its liabilities, 
and, had it chosen to declare the usual dividend, the 
future could have been relied upon to justify this 
course. The profit was not earned and the right 
course was to diminish the dividend, though there will 
remain a substantial balance to the credit of profit and 
loss after all the San Francisco claims have been met. 

In the long run such an experience as this is bene- 
ficial to a well-managed company rather than otherwise. 
When people see the large profits that are sometimes 
earned by fire insurance companies they are apt to say 
that the profits are too large and that the policyholders 
are charged too much. It only needs a little examina. 
tion of the facts to show that a long period of small 
profits is followed by a short period of large profits, only 
in turn to be succeeded by a disaster which disposes 
of the surplus of many years or by another era in which 
the receipts barely exceed the payments. It is the 
business of insurance companies to average risks, to 
take a small payment from each policyholder in order 
to prevent a heavy loss to any individual. It is equally 
their business to average their own results over a long 
series of years; in doing this occasional bad years 
are inevitable and, when they come, they demon- 
strate the essential fairness of the terms upon which 
insurance business is conducted, and show the unim- 
peachable security afforded by first-class insurance 
companies such as the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation. 

Though these remarks about the succession of pros- 
perous and unprosperous years contain nothing we 
have not said before, it is well to bear them in mind 
in view of the chairman’s speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Insurance Company. Mr. Watson 
was able to congratulate the shareholders upon a very 
successful year in 1905. Before the San Francisco 
fire occurred the Royal had decided to increase its 
annual dividend to the round figure of £2 per share, and 
as the Royal has never yet had to reduce its dividend 
the directors recommend that it shall not be reduced 
now, and they see no reason for any departure from 
this tradition either in the present or the future. The 
Royal, though having a large life department, is 
primarily a fire insurance company, and indeed the 
biggest fire office in the world. It is very heavily 
concerned with the San Francisco fire, the magnitude 
of which was explained by the chairman by comparing 
the area of the districts destroyed by the San Francisco 
and other great fires. At Chicago the burnt area 
Was 1,700 acres ; at Boston 65 acres; at Baltimore 
140 acres; and at San Francisco 2,500 acres. The 
numbers of buildings destroyed at these four fires were 
respectively 17,430, 776, 2,500, and 35,000. In spite 
of the very large loss incurred by the Royal, the 
company will be able to meet the whole of its San 
Francisco claims without touching its permanent fire 
reserves of £3,000,000. The chairman was able to 
quote present experience as a complete justification of 
the course, which has been taken by the directors in 
the past, of building up superlatively strong reserves 
instead of dividing the whole of the profits year by year 
among the shareholders. 


YVETTE GUILBERT AND ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


WENT one afternoon this week to the Duke of 

York’s Theatre, and saw Mme. Yvette Guilbert 
and Mr. Albert Chevalier in juxtaposition. It seemed ap- 
propriate that these two should be together. The name 
of each conjures up visions of the early ’nineties. Both 
were innovators in method and in subject-matter, Mr. 
Chevalier weaving a network of romance around coster- 
mongers, Mme. Guilbert depicting in hard, sharp out- 
line the tragedies and comedies of the least pleasant 
persons in Paris. Years have passed, revising some- 
what the aspect of both artists. Both were ethereal. 
Both are normally plump. And their outlook, not 
less than their aspect, has expanded. Mme. Guilbert’s 
is no longer confined to ‘‘les trous dangereux”’, 
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though she still keeps an eye on them. She ranges 
over the gay and harmless provinces of France, in the 
gay and harmless past. Poudrée, she sings of Brittany; 
and in a crinoline she warbles of Parthenay ; and in 
a peculiar costume meant to suggest that of a bygone 
English peasant she essays the folk songs of our own 
counties. Mr. Chevalier, in like manner, is unfaithful 
to the Old Kent Road, and deems alien from himself 
nothing that is human. He does not, like Mme. 
Guilbert, dally with the past; but his range over the 
present is unbounded. Altogether, there is a distinct 
kinship between these two artists. And thus the differ- 
ences between them have a certain significance, as illus- 
trating the differences between French and English art. 

No one, I imagine, will dispute the platitude that 
French acting is better than English. The points of 
superiority are many ; but the most noticeable of them 
all is the quickness and apparent ease with which (I 
speak, of course, generally) French mimes express as 
much as can by English mimes be expressed only with 
much deliberation and apparent effort. I cannot con- 
ceive a better illustration of this difference than is 
offered by Mr. Chevalier and Mme. Guilbert in double 
harness. Mr. Chevalier is not, of course, thoroughly 
English. He has Italian as well as French blood in 
his veins. And this admixture accounts for the vivacity 
of face and figure that surprised us so much in the 
early ’nineties, setting him so far apart from the ordi- 
nary music-hall artists that we had known. But, 
despite his cosmopolitan breeding, it was only on the 
English stage that he graduated. And so, despite 
his vivacity, he has never picked up the knack 
of ease and quickness. Indeed, his vivacity itself 
seems to act as a stumbling-block. He makes a 
dozen gestures, a dozen grimaces, when one would 
be ample. He suits the action to the word so in- 
sistently that every word, almost, has an action all to 
itself. Often the action is a very elaborate one, inso- 
much that when the way is clear, at length, for the 
next word, you have quite lost sight of the last word 
but one. In one of his rustic songs—‘‘ Wot vur do ’ee 
lov oi?""—he speaks of a kiss and of holding hands. 
Before he comes to the word ‘‘ kiss” he violently kisses 
the air for quite a long time; and when he illustrated 
the holding of hands I feared that he would never, 
never unclasp them. Mr. Chevalier might reply that 
in this song he is merely illustrating the slowness of an 
agrestic mind. To which I should retort that every one 
of his other very diverse impersonations is marred by 
just that same extremity of slowness. Every one of 
them is admirably conceived ; and the words, written by 
Mr. Chevalier himself, admirably express the conception. 
If only Mr. Chevalier would allow them and the conception 
acertain amount of liberty to take care of themselves ! 
If only he would not overwhelm them with illustration ! 
We may be fools, but we are not such fools as he takes 
us for. His points do not need such an unconscionable 
amount of hammering, to drive them home for us. If 
he were the owner of an inexpressive face and voice 
and hands, then, perhaps, all this strenuousness of his 
would be indispensable. As a matter of fact, every 
part of him happens to be mercurial. Evidently he 
under-rates himself as much as us. 

One reason why I deplore his passion for over- 
emphasis is that the songs, as songs, lose thereby their 
savour. The lilt of the music disappears. The accom- 
panist sits at the piano, waiting patiently till Mr. 
Chevalier will sing another half bar or so; and we 
sit patiently wondering what sort of a tune it is. 
One of Mme. Guilbert’s virtues is that she never 
forgets that a singer’s first duty to a song is to sing 
it. Always she obeys the rhythm of the music. All 
her acting is done within that right limitation. Yet is 
not lost one tittle of the acting necessary to express 
the full meaning of the words. I do not think that her 
face, voice, and hands are more naturally eloquent than 
Mr. Chevalier’s. But she knows just how much use to 
make of them. Notice, in the famous ‘‘Ma Grand- 
mére”, how perfectly she differentiates the words of 
the girl from those of the old woman, yet with hardly a 
perceptible pause, with hardly a perceptible change of 
key. Something happens in her eyes, and we know that 
it is the girl speaking : we see the girl herself ; and then 
@gain, in another instant, we see the old woman. One 


can imagine the pauses with which Mr. Chevalier would 
mark these transitions, and the violent contortions he 
would go through before he got under weigh. And 
yet he would not make us realise the old woman and 
the girl half so vividly as does Mme. Guilbert. We 
should realise that he was performing an ingenious feat 
of character-acting. We should think him frightfully 
clever. But—well, it never strikes us that Mme. 
Guilbert is clever. She does but fill us with a perfect 
illusion of whatsoever scene she sings, of whatever type 
she apes. How she does it is (at the moment of watch- 
ing her) a mystery. And but for that mystery she 
couldn’t do it. 

Mme. Guilbert’s restraint is so exquisite, she so 
perfectly effaces herself in the subjects of her songs, 
that I cannot understand how she has let herself fall 
into the habit of flinging restraint to the winds and 
luridly revealing herself when she sings the last line. 
In some of her songs this habit is absolutely fatal to 
the effect. Obviously, for example, ‘‘ La Grandmére” 
ought to end on the note of quiet melancholy that has 
been struck throughout. (You remember the refrain : 


** Combien je regrette 
Mon bras si dodu, 
Ma jambe bien faite, 
Et le temps perdu.”) 


When Mme. Guilbert sings this refrain for the last 
time, she pauses after the third line, throws back her 
head, spreads out her arms to the audience and utters 
‘‘et le temps perdu’ in a tone of radiant ecstasy, as 
much as to say ‘‘ Haven’t I sung that well?” Again, 
at the end of “‘ La Glu ”,—‘‘ le coeur disait, en pleurant, 
‘t’es tu fait mal, mon pauvre enfant’” ?—it is obvious 
that the words ought to be spoken quite faintly. Mme. 
Guilbert drives them home with an emphasis which not 
Mr. Chevalier himself could surpass. We lose all sense 
that it is the heart of the murdered mother that is 
speaking. We lose all the piteousness of the song. 
We are conscious only of Mme. Guilbert demanding 
applause. I have often heard her sing both these songs. 
I am sure she used not to spoil them thus. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


NATURE AND THE MUSICIAN. 


| 3 a the British sense of humour go very deep 

down into the recesses of the mind? Sometimes 
I have my doubts on the subject, and it was in this 
dubious frame of mind that I left Bechstein Hall at the 
end of M. Pachmann’s last recital the other day. As 
a rule I do not allow the unmusical members of an 
audience to distract my attention. I endeavour to 
imagine that they are not there. It is difficult when 
they become obtrusive; but practice has enabled me 
to obliterate a great deal of the nuisance from vision 
and hearing in ordinary circumstances. On Saturday 
of last week, however, the spirit of scientific investiga- 
tion impelled me to keep an observant eye upon my 
surroundings. It was a difficult, though a self-imposed 
task. M. Pachmann is one of those inspired musicians 
who are always in the mood to play. Although it is the 
fashion to pretend that he can only interpret Chopin, 
and to find some fault—in a laboured way suggestive of 
the process known as “trying to pick holes ”—with 
his readings of most other composers, M. Pachmann 
never fails to give a true, sympathetic, and masterly 
rendering of the music within his catholic répertoire. 
To talk of him as a Chopin player is to me supremely 
ridiculous, He is a musician: an artist who reads 
music into everything that comes under his golden 
touch, and whose phrasing is so pure and truthful that 
the simplest understanding can grasp the beauty and 
the meaning of all that he plays. 

Now M. Pachmann has obtained the reputation 
amongst a certain class of amateurs of being eccentric. 
They go to his recitals, ostensibly to hear him play 
Chopin, but primarily to be amused. His gestures, 
the way in which he telegraphs his musical emotions to 
the audience by facial expression, the remarks ejacu- 
lated by him every now and then in German, French, 
or English, all these things seem to form a staple 
entertainment to a section of those present. The 
consequence is that M. Pachmann’s programme is 
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accompanied throughout by an almost continuous chorus 
of inane giggling, relieved, at the smallest opportunity, 
by unrestrained outbursts of laughter. There is a 
sense of humour, we are all of us aware, that can only 
see the comic side of things. There is also a sense of 
humour that is able to plumb the tragic side ; which 
dives below the surface, touching cause as well 
as effect, and finds the pearl that lies at the 
bottom of the sea. Before last Saturday after- 
noon I was scarcely aware of the sad extent to 
which the humour of intelligent-looking men and 
women belongs to the former category. It seemed 
almost incredible to me that educated people, pre- 
sumably gifted with some kind of taste for music, 
should be incapable of getting beyond a slight uncon- 
ventionality in a great artist, and should elect to spend 
two hours in the semi-hysterical suppression of super- 
ficial merriment. The circumstance was to me con- 
clusive of two things. First, nobody whose sense of 
ridicule left him outside the spell of M. Pachmann’s 
playing could lay any claim to be musical. Secondly, 
the brain of such a person must lack qualities essential 
to the construction of a normal and healthily constituted 
human being. 

These people failed to perceive, in fact, that M. 
Pachmann is not eccentric at all. On the contrary, he 
presents that rare phenomenon of modern life, a per- 
fectly natural individual. It is not eccentric for a 
musician, absorbed in his art night and day, to let loose 
the floodgates of his artistic emotions, to play, to inter- 
pret, to seek to enrapture, to speak, to elucidate, to 
make a spontaneous gesture, to withhold nothing from 
those whom he is mesmerising and who are mes- 
merising him in return. What is truly eccentric 
is that a being of emotions—such as a great 
musician must always be, however perfectly propor- 
tioned his restraint—should be capable of sitting mute, 
like a wooden effigy, through the whole gamut of feel- 
ing and passion entailed by a musical programme. 
This anomaly provokes no ribald amusement because 
people are accustomed to it. The musical student, like 
every other member of the community, is reared in a 
greenhouse. His growth is not natural but artificial. 
He is taught to subdue the manifestation of his emotions, 
with the result—so lamentably visible in all walks of 
life—that much of them becomes obliterated altogether. 
Natural inclinations cannot be driven under or eradi- 
cated without a corresponding—or at least some pro- 
portionate—diminution of the intellectual, and particu- 
larly of the artistic, faculties. It is a theme I hope to 
develop, from the musical standpoint, at some future 
date. For the moment I mention the conviction because 
I attribute the exquisite maturity of M. Pachmann’s 
vast talents to the early encouragement of individuality, 
resulting in the ripening of the artist on lines so natural 
that to many people they appear to be ridiculous. 

It is only the proverbial rustic mind that gapes inces- 
santly, and one would have thought that five minutes 
would have habituated any cultivated intellect to a 
simple phenomenon such as that of M. Pachmann. 
These gestures and little outbursts of confidence are not 
discordant interruptions of the music ; they are perfectly 
harmonious adjuncts to its interpretation, whether 
humorous or sentimental or fantastic. If we once 

rasp this fact, all sense of eccentricity in the player 
is dissipated. What may have been for the first 
moment mistaken for affectation stands revealed as the 
natural expression of an artistic and singularly lovable 
character. Underneath it all lies the deep pathos—the 
pathos of contrast with the realities of life—which 
simplicity and greatness of mind, and everything else 
that is pure and natural and young, must always evoke 
in this world of deceit and complication. The man 
who fails to be touched in his soul by such a revelation 
is only half human. It is partly his own fault, and 
largely the fault of a system of repression, carried to 
excess in every direction, which is nowadays mistaken 
for mental training. 

If I have appeared to wander away from M. Pachmann 
and his music, the digression has been made with the 
object of helping them both to be better understood. 
It is far from my intention to lay down that gesture or 
verbal exposition is either an essential aid to the under- 
standing of music or a practice to be recommended on 


its own account. The only argument I desire to 
press is that in music—and in other intellectual 
things—the ultimate aim must be the natural ex- 
pression of the individual. Everything calculated to 
restrict or to destroy the full ripening of the artistic or 
intellectual faculties is wrong; though it by no means 
follows that every musical executant would necessarily 
share, under similar conditions of unrestricted develop. 
ment, M. Pachmann’s entire physical and mental sur- 
render to the expression, not only by musical phrase but 
by word and action, of the music which he is. inter. 
preting at the moment. Of all living pianists whom I 
have heard on public platforms, he ts the only one who 
gives me the pleasure that can be derived from hear- 
ing a fine musician under the immense advantage of 
playing in his private room. It isthe naturalness of the 
artist whose magic charges the artificial atmosphere of 
the concert hall with an electric sympathy, bringing 
with it the restful feeling of home—rudely dispelled at 
conscious intervals by the matinée hat—the scent of 
old-world gardens, the freshness of the summer breeze. 
Only a great artist, with the simplicity and homeliness 
of true genius, can effect such a transformation of 
environment ; and those who can remain insensible to 
it are not to be envied. Harotp E. Gorst. 


THE GARRET. 


At oneue to the ancient tradition genius is to 
be found in garrets, and mediocrity in Royal 
Academies. Whether by design or a fortuitous con- 
course of circumstances it is not for me to say, but 
certain it is that the New English Art Club has selected 
a garret for its present exhibition, and for all its future 
exhibitions, if the landlord proves amenable. How 
does Webster define the word? After searching along 
the shelves I return to the writing-table without a 
dictionary. None was discoverable. We must define 
the word for ourselves. Garret: A room at the top of 
a high house—generally the room under the rafters ; 
lighted by what is known as a lean-to. The visitor to 
the New English Art Club will find all these distinguish- 
ing signs of the garret in the present exhibition room, 
including rafters. The glare of heaven so common in 
garrets has been subdued by stretching muslin blinds 
from rafter to rafter. The New English Art Club has 
therefore become a symbol, of what I cannot say, but 
it has become a symbol, and as pilgrims seek symbols— 
just as honey-bees seek flowers—bands of pilgrims will 
doubtless climb the high stone stairs at the back of 
Dering Yard, 67 New Bond Street, to the end of the 
season. Pilgrims were climbing the stairs all Friday 
afternoon, and as I stood watching them coming up 
I thought of—what do you think ?—well, of Bayreuth. 
‘*Sickert has come back”, was the phrase on every- 
body’s lips. One day walking with the dead Master, 
Whistler of course, I heard the Master mutter—at first 
it was but a mutter, but gradually the mutter grew more 
distinct, and I heard him say, ‘‘ Well, you know, talking 
of Walter . . . I don’t mean that Walter will ever do 
as much as Manet, but if we are to consider the relation 
of Art to Nature, and of English painting to those red 
things which——” The rest of the sentence I never 
heard, it was lost in guffaws. By red things the Master 
probably meant portraits of officers in uniform, but this 
by the way. What immediately concerns us is that 
the Master looked upon Walter Sickert as a great 
painter; and his expressed opinion that he did not 
think that Walter would not succeed in accomplishing 
as much as Manet cannot be looked upon as a depre- 
ciation ; it may be doubted if the ‘‘ white lock and 
eyeglass" himself accomplished quite as much; but 
I am dropping into blasphemy, and my editor wild 
receive letters of protest—from whom we all know too 
well—added to which the relative merits of Whistler 
and Manet do not immediately concern us. 

Sickert’s picture hangs on the right-hand wall of the 
Garret near the door, and its fine qualities and low- 
toned harmonies catch at once the rare eye attuned to 
good painting. On the wall next the door hangs a 
portrait of the great Steer—a steer that has plodded 
the long furrow since the first protest against the 
Academy was launched at Knightsbridge; but the 
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steer has nevertheless been honoured with a request 
that he do paint his own portrait for the Uffizi Gallery, 
where it will hang to the crack of doom. It hangs 
temporarily in the Garret, a strange picture—shocking 
at first, like all that is original; as the Parcival of 
ainting he has seen himself—and that is how I saw 
kim too in my portrait, a verbal one of course, taking 
the form of a prefatory letter attached to the little 
booklet entitled, ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Impressionist 
Painters ”, but to keep to the portrait in oils, a portrait 
quite different from any other Steer portrait. A Steer 
portrait is generally a decoration, but this is an obstinate 
self-willed work, showing that Steer’s real interests 
are in himself. We all thought that Steer was only 
interested in pictures, and lo! we find him betraying 
an interest in himself, so obstinate and self-willed an 
interest that he seems to have forgotten—anyhow, to 
have overlooked—those delicious qualities of paint, 
which we expect to find in his work; his rapacious 
search after Self has revealed to us a psychological 
Steer, and has put to flight the old adage that no man 
knows himself. A fine composition of Jews in prayer 
stops me, and it is by—of course it is by Will 
Rothenstein. Some of the heads satisfy me, others 
seem rudimentary—to use no harsher word, nor is this 
surprising ; a lovely and sustained execution is only 
given to him who regards subject as a mere pretext for 
sensuous combinations of colours and rhythmic lines 
and spaces; and Mr. Rothenstein’s art is marred, so it 
seems to me, just as Mr. Watts’ art was marred by a 
hunger—if I may so express myself—for the abstract. 
And this hunger has put forth, not the qualities I prize 
most, nor necessarily those that Rothenstein prizes 
most (it is the sub-conscious man that paints) but 
something which I will call an atmosphere of prayer— 
there is that certainly on the canvas, an evocation of 
traditional dogma and antique symbol. His Jews are 
not City financiers, but the Bedouin who wandered 
round Mount Sinai three thousand years ago, readers 
of the Talmud. In this picture we are at the source 
of the Christian river, a mysterious river risen among 
desert sands ; and I ponder on the long flowing of this 
river; but if Rothenstein were a great painter ’tis of 
other things I should be thinking, of the music of line 
and the music of unfilled spaces. Let us compare this 
picture with Tonks’ ‘Crystal Gazers”, it is in- 
structive to do so, for each picture fails where the 
other succeeds. The title should be ‘‘ The Crystal 
Gazer” surely. A lady sits with her bodice off 
looking into a crystal ball, the maid standing by 
takes no part in her mistress’s experiment in sorti- 
lege ; why then is the picture called the ‘Crystal 
Gazers”? This mistake in nomenclature is in keeping 
with many other mistakes in the picture, otherwise I 
should not have mentioned it. Tonks seems to have 
failed in setting forth the incident he selected—a 
lady engaged in sortilege in her bedroom. The atti- 
tude of the crystal gazer is not expressive, and the 
composition is cramped. The picture contains many 
lovely passages of colour—the blue dress the maid 
wears is an enchantment, and the enchantment of the 
lady’s golden hair, combed back so daintily from her 
face, is more subtle and inveigling ; and were it not 
clear to me that Tonks sets as great store on the setting 
forth of a scene as the Dutchman did (think of the 
drama that Van der Meer gets out of one figure stand- 
ing by a spinet, under a ray of light falling from a tall 
window) I should not be at pains to deliver myself of 
this little disquisition ; were fault found with Steer’s 
picture of ‘‘ The Music Room ”’ because the two women 
are unconnected and show little interest in their music 
I should be the first to cry out that the criticism was 
superficial, it being obviously no part of Steer’s inten- 
tion to seek any other interests except those contained 
in a decorative scheme of colour and line. One of the 
advantages of the painter over the writer is that it is 
legitimate for him to paint many various versions of 
the same subject. Now why should Tonks go through 
the vexation of thinking out a new subject ; why should 
he not paint another picture of bedroom sortilege, dis- 
covering in the new composition the dramatic unity 
that he seems to me to have missed in the picture of 
1906? To paint let us say a woman in a hut with a 
view of a stormy sea, seen through a window, is to 


enrol the art of painting in the service of literature, but 
it is quite another thing to seek a gesture that reveals 
a mood. Rossetti often did this excellently well— 
perhaps he was the last who could do it ; and I wish 
his gift had come down to John. John is the wonder 
of Chelsea, the lightning draftsman, the only man 
living for whom drawing presents no difficulty what- 
ever. A piece of paper, a chalk pencil, a model, and 
twenty minutes are all that is necessary for him to 
produce a masterpiece—a Chelsea masterpiece. In 
twenty minutes a beautiful drawing is completed ; 
everybody in Chelsea knows his genius, and in every 
picture he produces I seek for proof of the genius that 
Orpen whispers about. And in his pictures I discover 
what? Aconviction . . . no, a hope that one day the 
exact thing he came into the world to express will be 
revealed to him, for if this happens England will be 
able to boast of another great artist. Meanwhile I can 
but wonder why John chose to exhibit ‘‘ The Meeting 
in the Lane”. On every wall of the Garret there are 
interesting pictures—pictures that one would like to 
speak about, and the reason that one doesn’t write 
about them all is the not unnatural fear that the article 
would be unreadable if one did. But it is impossible 
to refrain from speaking of Mr. Russell’s picture. 
Crowds under trees—(I have forgotten what he calls it) 
painted somewhat in the style of a German painter 
whose name I cannot remember—a name beginning 
with L, and ending, of course, with bach. I like the 
sparkling animation of Mr. Russell’s crowds, his is a 
singularly well-drawn crowd, and I regret that the 
foliage in the picture does not rejoice, like the June 
foliage rejoices in our squares; Mr. Russell’s trees do 
not lift themselves up—they are not petulant and 
garrulous like the trees in Berkeley Square, nor are 
they hysterical like the aspen opposite my window—the 
aspen is a tree one wearies of, it sweeps not grandly 
along the ground like the beech, nor is it decorative 
like the poplar, nor elegiac like the birch, I am tired of 
its heart-shapen leaves hanging out of long stems, a 
tinge of brown running through the green. Their 
hysterical flutterings have delayed the writing of this 
article. . . . How full of talent are these Garret 
men ; yonder is a fine portrait by John, and that wild 
cherry tree—how fresh it is! How it takes us back 
to last April—alas, it takes me back to a lodge under 
the Dublin mountains where the dear woman who 
painted it lived—she who now lies under the earth. 
Mrs. MacCarthy died on the 7th of this month, and on 
the 4th she was as well as she was on the day she 
painted that beautiful foreground, full of the spring’s 
soft silky grasses. On another wall is her hawthorn, a 
blossoming tree shedding faint sheltering shadows over 
the bright grass, calves are frisking round the tree, and 
behind the glad fieldare the pale Irish hills, rippling down 
a pale Irish sky which she will never see again. Now 
that she has gone and for ever it will be harder than 
ever for those who care for Art to live in Dublin ; she 
was but a young woman at the outset of her career, 
whereas Brabazon was an old man at the end of his; 
he is gone too and his lovely water-colours will grace 
the walls of the New English never again. My eyes 
take in the loveliness of those trees, lovely as vapour 
ascending, and I wonder how with so little he achieved 
so much. Half a dozen beautiful drawings by this 
dead hand grace the wall; Brabazon, the father of the 
new English Art Club, has gone for ever and the well- 
known line comes up in my memory 


Atque in perpetuum frater ave atque vale. 


The death of friends never fails to recall this noble 
line, written, as everybody knows, two thousand years 
ago by Catullus on the death of his brother. He 
journeyed over land and sea to visit his brother’s grave, 
and after weeping over the cold ashes he wrote a poem 
which none can read to-day, even in a prose translation, 
without weeping. The line I have quoted is the 
closing line of this poem, and it is as vital to-day as it 
was when it was written two thousand years ago, for 
no poet has found a more perfect expression for the 
resigned grief which we feel—which we must feel—for 
those who have just gone. 

Gzorce Moore. 
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TO MURIEL 
WHO WILL MISPRONOUNCE ANYTHING. 


T was your nature. You were never taught 
The inalienable wayful words that fell 
From sweetly mispronouncing lips, péle-méle ; 
The right divine of children is not bought 
For rubies or for gold: a gift unsought 
Undreamed of, it is theirs: I might as well 
Forecast the curves of swallows, Muriel, 
As that bewildering coinage of your thought. 
You will not learn your grammar, someone says, 
OQ! me, the foolish elders, how they preach ! 
I cannot blame you, I can only praise 
As fairer flowers that blow beyond our reach 
Your native incommunicable ways 
The wise haphazard of your fairy speech. 
HuGH MACNAGHTEN. 


THE MOAN OF THE MOWER. 


Mest people pride themselves a little on their 

ancestry. It is very well for a subcynical poet 
(of low birth) to tell us that genus et proavi concern us 
little, because, forsooth, we did not make them! As 
if a man could only admire the work of his own hand. 
It is true that another poet— 


‘* A modern poet spent a thousand leaves 
To prove his ancestors notorious thieves "— 


but he, like Dr. Syntax, was ‘‘in search of the Pictu- 
resque ”. The common sense of humanity has agreed 
that to come of decent people is something for which 
to be thankful, and that, if a man chance to number 
among his forbears a malignant idiot, the less he says 
about him the better. Uncle Toby’s modest reluctance 
to hear of his aunt Dinah’s mésalliance with the coach- 
man was amiable as well as natural. 

This being so, why stop at great-grandfathers and 
mothers : why not extend our charity to the ages? To 
999 out of 1,000 their great-grandfather is as mythical 
as Adam: it is only to the 1,oooth that he has left a 
tangible proof of his existence, a peerage or a mort- 
gage, a portrait or a poem. 

It is then permissible to hope that Adam, when he 
fell, sinned in ignorance of the ills he was inflicting on 
his posterity. We would fain believe, but tradition 
unfortunately forbids it, that when he set up that fatal 
entail, ‘‘he not think he should live to be married ”. 

To him, doubtless, the sentence of death was the 
heavier part of his doom ; a bit of a gardener, he would 
almost weicome the command to till the earth. So far 
have we wandered from Eden that to not a few this 
seems by far the less endurable curse. Death has 
become familiar: the believer looks for ‘‘ Der schéner 
freundlicher Tod” with hope, and the unbeliever, who 
pretends to be logical, cannot of course give himself 
away by admitting that he dreads annihilation. To 
many the cultivation of their little angle of the earth 
is a far more grievous inconvenience. 

We do not here propose to lament the sad fate of the 
field labourer. He earns small wages, but he may 
comfort himself with the thought that, if his employer 
can be believed, he is seldom worth them. He has, 
too, a hardish life of it, made the harder because he 
has not much to take his mind off his work. He is as 
a rule, like Mrs. Thorne’s coachman, thinking of the 
last pot of porter he had or the next he’s to get. Your 
average ploughman is not a Burns. It may be doubted 
whether he ever sees a daisy, a thistle inspires him not 
with a gush of patriotism but with scorn for the poverty 
of the land, and a field-mouse he promptly kills, as 
venomous. That all animals for which he has no par- 
ticular use are poisonous is a part of his creed—the 
only trace of imagination he displays. Richard Jefferies 
in one of his books (perhaps in ‘‘ Hodge and his 
Masters ”) has described a day of a rustic’s life, during 
haymaking, with dreadful truth. But a great deal of 


Hodge’s misfortune is due to himself: he would be no 
end happy, if only he knew what was good for him. 
So at least fat and greasy citizens have been declaring 
these two thousand years. 

(By the way, why ‘‘ Hodge” which is, we believe, 
an abbreviation of Roger? Was a ploughman ever 
Roger? In Jefferies’ time he was Tom or Dick or 
Gearge. Now he (like his town brother) is Bert. In 
the next generation he will be Sidney or Percy, if the 
registration lists are to be trusted. All the Rogers we 
can call to mind were rather of the élite. A scientific 
don (of the Brazen head), two knights, De Coverley 
and L’Estrange, an honourable (of the Examen), and a 
baronet (that ‘‘ unfortunate nobleman ” we used to hear 
of as ‘languishing in Dartmoor”). But perhaps the 
‘* Hodge” of Jefferies is a ‘‘ portmanteau” between 
hobnails and drudgery. ) 

The class however most deserving of pity are ‘ not 
agricultural labourers.” Their labour is unpaid, self- 
assumed, or wife-imposed, and on them the curse of 
Adam weighs heavy. They are that unromantic but 
surely not utterly despicable multitude who ‘‘ do” their 
own gardening. They have thought, or their wives 
have persuaded them, that a garden will be such an 
amusement to them after business hours, or on Saturday 
afternoons. So they became slaves of the mowing 
machine. This horrible instrument of torture adds a 
terror to life during the growing months of the year. 
A man is a man every inch when armed with a scythe. 
He strides majestic and everything falls before him. 
Indeed, an amateur armed witha scythe is as proud 
(and nearly as dangerous) as a boy with his first gun. 
He is picturesque too, and lends himself to poetry. 
But an hour or two with a lawnmower will take the 
conceit out of anyone. It is very well for my lady to 
mention to her gardener that next day she is giving a 
tennis or croquet party. Obedient myrmidons swarm 
over the lawns before she is up, horses meekly assume 
ungainly boots and mow a breadth of six feet at a time. 
By breakfast time the thing has apparently done itself. 
But the man who rashly undertakes to keep his tennis- 
court, or his half a dozen rod of lawn in order with a 
ten-inch machine is lost, unless he is a labour maniac. 
He is the Sisyphus of the flat. Though his Adas 
avaidys do not roll back on him (it does sometimes on 
banks), his labour is never ending. For the grass 
grows and grows and grows 


‘* As it had nothing else to do 
But ever to be growing”, 


and wants cutting again before he has limbered out 
after the last time. Aidrap érata xvdivdero. 

Of course it will be said ‘‘ Hire a man once a week, 
say”. This, given the money, sounds simple but 
doesn’t always work. In the first place such men by 
no means grow on every bush. In the suburbs and in 
country towns they are procurable—of sorts. In the 
country they are non-existent or nearly. In the second, 
the ‘“‘hired man” is apt to be an intolerable tyrant, 
differentiated from the resident gardener only because 
he has more slaves beneath his rule, and ‘‘ bosses” ten 
maiden ladies to the other’s one. In the third, if he 
comes to mow, he is generally called off to another job, 
to weed the paths perhaps, or plant celery, jobs too 
mean or too high for your intelligence. In the fourth 
place he does it very badly. Why, is a mystery. But 
the most humble amateur, when with sweet blandish- 
ments he is asked to mow the court himself because 
he does it ‘‘so much better, dear, than the man”, is 
obliged to confess that so it is. The probable solution 
is that the gardener is a sensible fellow and hates to 
turn himself into a mere motive power. Some have 
pitied the organ-grinder, but his lot is various com- 
pared with the sentry-go of the mower. If he have a 
monkey, his life is one of pleasurable excitement. 

An added sting is that, to many eyes, a close-shaven 
lawn with flower-beds on it is not lovely. It looks 
much prettier with longer grass starred with daisies. 
For tennis and croquet of course the grass must be 
flattened, but a good many people would, if allowed, 
let their lawn grow a little, ‘‘ somewhat poetical” as 
Walpole’s gardener said. Mulready used to buy seeds 
in Covent Garden and hurl them broadcast into his 
back garden letting them grow or not as heaven and 
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the sparrows decreed. With rather curious results to 
some of his backgrounds where English hedgerows 
bear nasturtiums et non sua poma. Dr. Percy was 
deeply offended with Pennant for calling the gardens 
of Alnwick ‘‘trim’”’. And it is rather an abusive 
epithet. 

Of late years it has been the fashion, especially for 
the ‘‘fair sex”, to write gardening books, and terribly 
pretty books some of them write. But a horrible 
doubt hangs over them. Do these people really enjoy 
gardening? Are they not rather as might be an epicure 
who should affirm that he delighted in cooking? 
Doubtless they like the finished product, but do they, 
can they, love mowing with a machine? To take one 
instance, ‘‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden”. We 
fear that, in reality, Elizabeth sat in a charming 
morning room, with her three small graces at her feet, 
while over the lawn her husband drove with ‘‘ savage 
whirr”’, only pausing when a sweet voice called from 
the window ‘‘Man of wrath, dear! How do you 
spell Ampelopsis Veitchii ?” 


‘*PING-PONG” BRIDGE. 


N OW that bridge has become so universally popular, 

a demand has arisen for some form in which the 
game can be played by two players only. It must fre- 
quently happen that two bridge players have to pass a 
certain amount of time together, without any chance of 
finding a fourth, or even a third, to make up a rubber, 
and the only variety of the game at present open to 
them is double dummy, which is rather tedious and a 
very poor game. If two players at double dummy 
bridge are not pretty evenly matched the game is apt 
to be very one-sided, and, if they are fairly evenly 
matched, there is very little skill about it. As soon as 
the first card is led and all the hands are exposed, the 
result is generally a foregone conclusion. With two 
good players, it is a common occurrence for one or the 
other to say, as soon as all the cards are known, ‘‘I 
must win the odd trick”, or ‘‘ two by cards”, or ‘* You 
win so many tricks”, and then, the opponent agreeing, 
the hand is abandoned, and they go on to the next deal, 
with the result that there is a large amount of dealing 
for very little play. Anew form of the game for two 
players has lately been invented, which, for want of a 


better name, is called ‘‘ Ping-pong” Bridge. It is 
played as follows. 
The two players sit opposite to one another. They 


cut for deal, and the one who cuts the lowest card 
deals first. The cards are dealt into four packets in 
the ordinary way. The dealer looks at his own hand, 
and can make any of the ordinary bridge declarations. 
If he is not satisfied with his own hand he can ex- 
change it for the hand on his left, and he is then 
obliged to make a declaration, but, if he changes, he 
incurs a doubled liability for every odd trick which he 
may lose, and he only wins the single value. When 
the declaration has been made, either on an original or 
a changed hand, the opponent has the option of play- 
ing his own hand, or of exchanging it for the hand on 
his left. If he changes, he also incurs a doubled 
liability for anything he may lose, and, if the dealer has 
not exchanged, he only wins the original value of each 
trick. If both players exchange, the value of each 
trick is doubled, whoever wins. Thus, supposing the 
dealer changes and declares diamonds, and the opponent 
elects to play his own hand. If the dealer wins two by 
cards he scores 12 below the line, but if the opponent 
wins two by cards, he scores 24. If both had changed, 
whoever won the two by cards would score 24. Any 
declaration can be doubled and redoubled up to the 
maximum of 100, as at ordinary bridge, whether either 
or both players have changed or not. A hand once 
laid aside, for the purpose of changing, cannot be 
looked at again. 

Honours are scored above the line, but the value of 
the honours is never doubled. Each honour counts 
according to the declaration, deducting the value of 
any honours in the opponent’s hand—thus, if hearts 
are trumps two honours in one hand, and one in the 
opponent’s, would count 8, three honours in one hand 
and one in the opponent’s would count 16, and so on. 


Four aces in one hand at No Trumps count too, and 
four honours in one hand count double, deducting the 
value of the fifth honour, if the opponent should 
hold it. 

Each trick will, of course, consist of only two cards 
instead of four, but otherwise the game proceeds 
exactly as at ordinary bridge. It is quite a novel and 
entertaining game, and we can strongly recommend it 
as a vast improvement upon double dummy bridge. 
There is any amount of variety in it, owing to the fact 
that the position of so many cards is unknown. 

When neither hand has been changed, one half of 
the cards will be absolutely unknown quantities, and a 
player holding four or five of a suit headed by the 1o, 
9, may find that none of the higher cards is held 
against him. A player who changes his hand undeni- 
ably gains a great advantage from the fact that he 
knows the position of thirteen additional cards, pro- 
vided that his memory is good enough to retain them, 
but, against this, he incurs a double liability without 
any chance of proportionate profit. 

Just as at ordinary bridge, the dealer is the attacking 
party, and he should always exchange when he has a 
moderate hand on which there is little chance of 
winning the odd trick on any declaration of value ; but 
his opponent is quite in a different position, he is 
defending, and he should only exchange when he has a 
very bad hand indeed, on which he can see little or no 
chance of saving the game. 

The No Trump call is rather a dangerous one unless 
the hand is defended in every suit, but it must be 
remembered that there is no danger of being led 
through, and that, consequently, three to a queen, or 
four to a knave is a certain guard, and even knave and 
two others is a probable guard, as the oppenent must 
have ace, king, queen in his own hand in order to 
establish the suit. 

Sequences are the most useful things to hold, as one 
can keep on leading from a sequence without making 
good any intermediate cards of one’s opponent. 

The game is very simple and easy to understand, and, 
if any of our readers will give it a trial, we are sure 
that they will find it a pleasant means of passing a dull 
hour or two. 


CHESS. 
HERE is an instructive game from the tournament 
at Ostend :— 
VIENNA OPENING. 
White Black White Black 
Mieses Tchigorin Mieses Tchigorin 
1. P—K4 P—K4 2. Kt-QB3 Kt-—QB3 
3. B—B4 B-B4 


It is often very difficult to explain why, when two 
players adopt the same opening, the one succeeds 
where another fails. Here, however, the answer can 
be given. Black has emulated white entirely, but he 
cannot do so any more. Anticipating that defect, he 
ought to have sounded a new note with Kt—KB3. It 
immediately threatens Kt x P. 

4. Q—Kt4 

The successes of great players show others how to 
be successful. One method of becoming wealthy is by 
the slow and sure process of accumulation ; the other 
is by speculation in its various forms. As a chess 
player, Mieses corresponds to the latter category, and 
is great because he has the courage to play the kind of 
game which suits him. His forte is in positions where 
the kings are involved; and knowing it, he loses no 
opportunity of bringing it about. Know thyself; what 
a grand motto for chess players. 


Q-B3 8. P—Q3 P—Q3 

5. Kt-Q5 QxPch 9. Q—R4 Bx Kt 

6. K-—Qr K-B1 10. QxB Kt—R4 
Q-Q5 


In view of white’s rejoinder, Q—B7 has been recom- 
mended. But white proceeds simply with P—KKt4, 
again threatening R—Br. Considering that only half 


the pieces have been moved, it is remarkable that there 
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does not appear to be any way of saving the game for 
black. 


11. R—Br 


White has neither the time nor the intention to halt. 
The sacrifice of material is nothing ; because he sees 
the issue clearly. 

KtxB 13. Ktx KBP Q-B7 
12. Q-—Q7 P—KB3 
If Kt or Px Kt, white mates in three moves. 
14. RxQ BxR 


We hope, shortly, to be able to discuss the subject 
of chess as art and science. In so far as economy is 
essential to the recognised standards of artistic and 
scientific methods, this little game can be held up as a 
beautiful example. 


15. Kt—R5 Resigns 


PROBLEM 81. By Rev. J. JESPERSEN. 
Black, 6 pieces. 


Ad 


White, 10 pieces. 
White to mate in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEy (corrected) TO PROBLEM 79: 1. P—(Q4. 
Key TO ProsLeM 80: Q—Ra2. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN AND 
RELIGIOUS TESTS FOR TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAay Review. 


21 June, 1906. 

Sir,—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a speech 
that he made at Bolton in October 1903, criticising 
the late Government’s Education Act, hit the nail 
on the head about the religious test question for 
teachers. He said that ‘‘ children, at the most recep- 
tive period of their lives, would be exposed to be 
weaned from the faith of their fathers—without any 
evil intention probably in many cases, but by that 
process of filtration and permeation which will probably 
come from the teacher who holds his office by virtue 
of the ecclesiastical opinions and creeds he professes ”. 
Precisely so—said the Nonconformists, on whose behalf 
Sir Henry was speaking ; and the echo of those words 
rings true to-day. Would the Prime Minister and those 
who support him deny their truth ? 

Would they attempt to prove, in the face of the 
growing spirit of religious indifferentism that all 
deplore, that a teacher professing no creed nor eccle- 
siastical opinions, would exercise no unconscious in- 
fluence on the children’s minds ‘‘ at the most recep- 
tive period of their lives”? At the opening of the 
Parker Memorial Chapel last Tuesday, in a speech 
welcomed by a Nonconformist assembly, Mr. Balfour 
said that never had there been a time when the efforts 
of the Churches were more needed. All agree that these 
efforts are needed. Are we to experiment in the school, 
where life’s earliest lessons are learnt, by separating 
religion from the school tasks, and see whether thus 
we can train up future citizens to the practice of “real 
religion ” ? 


Let us rather listen to the words of an eloquent 
Baptist minister, whose memory is still green; . . 
would that his words might be re-echoed to-day, as 
well as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s! . . ‘ Let 
those who will have the conduct of the school”’, said 
the Rev. Robert Hall, in his sermon on ‘‘ The Advan- 
tages of Knowledge to the Lower Classes” * ‘‘ let them 
impress on these children a deep conviction . . . of the 
necessity of the agency of the Spirit to render the know- 
ledge they acquire practical and experimental. . . . Be 
not satisfied with making them read a lesson or 
repeat a prayer. . . . Aim to produce a religious con- 
cern..." 

The Rev. Robert Hall would have agreed with the 
Catholic schoolmistress who said to me the other day— 
‘*T don’t wish to have the cane always in my hand, and 
what else am I to do, especially with the older boys, if 
I am not to be allowed to appeal to, and to try and 
develop their practice of daily religion?” 

Trusting to hear louder and louder the echoes of the 
true words that I have quoted, 

I am, yours faithfully, 
GERTRUDE DoRMER. 


A TRAVELLER’S NOTES ON AMERICAN 
MEAT-PACKING. 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
26 Great Ormond Street, Russell Square, W.C. 


Sir,—As a frequent traveller in the United States 
much interested in the meat disclosures, may I offer a 
few notes on my experiences there? At Chicago, at 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati and other places, the 
meat-packing plants, which I visited with intervals of 
several years, are all alike, except in acreage of area 
covered and in some being worse than others. The 
iniquities of the stockyards never have been a secret, 
though it seems that now the limits are reached in the 
aptitude of the packed-meat-eating world to tolerate 
conditions altogether offensive and exactly as charac- 
teristic of American methods in business as the in- 
surance scandals. Not intrinsically American methods, 
to own the whole sad truth, but strictly modern 
methods, developed in America, by American enter- 
prise, to a fine art of ‘‘ doing” the confiding customer, 
beating old-world enterprise hollow, to use an American 
expression. And does not the meat-packers’ proclama- 
tion of sweetest purity, in the face of the impending 
damage to their trade, smack of the disposition of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s friend Beauclerk, whose body was all 
vice, if his mind seemed all virtue ? 

Ill-smelling vice. Nothing more loathsome than the 
stench of the stockyards, wherever situated, if it be not 
the stench of the establishments erected for the pur- 
poses of killing and packing. We have it on good 
authority that there is an zsthetic even of the slaughter- 
house, but nothing of the sort can be observed in the 
shambles of South Halsted Street, to take Chicago as 
typical of the rest, where carcases are always lying 
round, dying animals or dead, carelessly dumped from 
the cars, sometimes already half putrefied, swollen by 
the gases developed in the decomposing bodies. 

And the filth! The filth not only in the butchering 
department but also where the meat is worked into the 
different shapes wanted for shipping. The secrets of 
sausage always have been appalling enough, but they 
certainly increased in horror with the increase in size of 
the sausage factories. Sausage awakens suspicion by 
the very essence of the word’s meaning in its historical 
and economical associations. But lambs’ tongues, can 
anything sound more innocent than that? And yet 
the meat-packers have found the means to defile this 
guileless delicacy of our lunch-table, worse than sausage. 
The memory of the poorly lighted, poorly ventilated, 
malodorous room where I saw lambs’ tongues canned, 
will banish canned lambs’ tongues for ever from my 
menu. It was sickening. No greater liberties with 
food can be taken than a gang of indescribably untidy 
girls permitted themselves there. The cigar factories 
in Spain, as whilom in the Philippines, are models of 
cleanliness compared with this. No words can paint 
the sewer-like conditions lambs’ tongues are submitted 


* * Half-hours with the Best Authors” gives the whole sermon. 
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to before being sprung upon unsuspecting consumers as 
a dainty of dainties. Doubtlessly provoked by the ex- 
pression of my face, one of the terrible young females 
at work in the sewage, whisking a handful of reeking, 
greasy substance into a can, very properly remarked : 
‘* It’s all durned smut anyhow ! ” 

Another feature connected with the meat-packing 
industry demands, however, no less attention: un- 
necessary cruelty to animals. Apart from their suffering 
on the way to the stockyards, squeezed into railway 
cars, made to convey the greatest possible number in 
the smallest possible space, sometimes for several days, 
the manner of killing them off calls for better super- 
vision. 

It struck me also as highly improper that children 
were permitted to witness the butchering. I found 
them always present in great force, mostly girls, who 
ought to have been at school, gloating over the ghastly 
scenes, watching the animals under the knife, im- 
mensely delighted with their helpless writhing in agony 
of death, a spectacle which weighed upon me like a 
nightmare for days after. 

The case of the reigning dynasties of the lard and 
sausage kings has now been taken up by President 
Roosevelt. It is not their case alone. It is the case of 
all who aspire to great wealth and are not over-particu- 
lar as regards the manner in which they get it. They 
constitute a large class of industrials and politicians 
mixed, flourishing through bribery and corruption, buy- 
ing and selling without the semblance of fair dealing, 
while protected even by the power their ill-gotten riches 
secures them. No wonder that general distrust, the chief 
blemish on the popular mind of America, becomes 
more and more prevalent. How can it be otherwise, 
when bribery, the twin-sister of corruption, is, at the 
most, regarded as only a conventional crime, to repeat 
the words of Judge Priest at the trial of the banker 
Snyder : an explanation most significant of the country 
and the times. 

J. F. ScHELTEMA. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
19 June, 1906. 

Sir,—The Saturpay Review has all along been so 
staunch and friendly in its support of the National 
Service League and the principle of compulsory military 
training, that the criticism contained in your leader of 
the 16th inst. demands the most earnest consideration 
of all members of the League and especially of its 
Executive Committee. You criticise the recent pro- 
cedure of the League in devoting too much attention to 
subsidiary issues such as rifle shooting, cadet corps, 
&c., instead of concentrating upon the one main 
objective of educating the people to the idea that com- 
pulsory training is indispensable as the foundation of 
that great national reserve without which we cannot 
hope to stand secure in a struggle with a first-class 
Power. 

There can be no doubt that, ideally, your criticism is 
justified and your advice sound. But in urging upon 
the nation a great principle of personal military training 
as part of the duty of citizenship, we have to remember 
that the vast majority of the public are not even 
remotely interested in national defence and we have, in 
the first place, to secure a hearing. Now experience 
has shown that if we can interest large numbers of 
people in the ideal of military training as a useful and 
honourable part of educational equipment, they are 
already half-way on the road to see the absolute neces- 
sity of its adoption by legislative enactment. On the 
other hand it is unfortunately true that, if compulsory 
military service is put forward point blank without any 
recognition of the value of such subsidiary and prelimi- 
nary training as rifle shooting and military drill in 
schools will give, the majority simply turn a deaf ear to 
what they regard, perhaps erroneously, as impractic- 
able, and we run the danger of failing altogether to 
form that public opinion without which no practical 
step can be taken. 

It is for these reasons that the League has perhaps 
lately given more attention to accessories than appears 


advisable from the point of view of the ‘‘ whole 
hogger”. But I can assure the SatuRDAy Review and 
these staunch friends who have stood by the principle 
of compulsory military training from the first, that the 
League has no intention of diminishing its efforts in 
that direction by one jot or tittle as our published and 
official programme clearly indicates. In the words 
of the programme the League advocates that, subject to 
certain exemptions to be defined by law, including 
those necessary to provide for the requirements of the 
navy and the mercantile marine :— 


Every man of sound physique, without distinc- 
tion of class, shall be legally liable during certain 
years of his life to be called upon for service in the 
United Kingdom in case of emergency ; 

In order to fit him for this duty he shall be 
legally obliged to undergo three or four months’ 
military training when he arrives at the military 
age. 

We are well aware that our policy can never be 
‘‘popular”’ in the sense of pleasing the thoughtless 
crowd, but as Lord Newton pointed out in his speech, 
our object is not popularity, but national safety. And 
if we appear at times to widen the scope of our aims 
more than some of our friends would like, it is only in 
order to embrace in one great body of opinion all those 
true patriots who desire, in one way or another, to 
secure universal compulsory training for the manhood 
of the nation. 

With regard to your comments on the nature of the 
meetings held by the National Service League I may be 
permitted to point out that the writer of your article 
has been led astray by not taking account of the fact 
that the meeting which he attended was in no sense a 
public meeting for the purpose of propaganda, but 
simply the Annual General Meeting of the League. We 
hold some hundreds of meetings in the year in every 
part of the country and these meetings are addressed 
to every section of the community. A great many of 
our meetings are particularly organised in connexion 
with working men’s clubs, social unions and debating 
clubs, where the working classes are largely repre- 
sented. The fact that at the annual general meeting of 
the League there was a considerable number of distin- 
guished military men does not, I think, justify the 
inference that our meetings are in any sense ‘‘ society 
functions” and the circumstance that many ladies were 
present is assuredly a matter for satisfaction since so 
many give a great deal of their time and service to 
forward a cause they have greatly at heart. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
GeorceE F. Secretary. 

The National Service League, 

72 Victoria Street, S.W. 


SPAIN AND CATALONIA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


18 June, 1906. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the letter in your last 
number evoked by your article ‘‘ Spain and England”, 
but surely the writer’s assumption that it contains a 
‘‘disguised accusation against Catalonia” is unwar- 
ranted. You admitted that Catalonia is the most pro- 
gressive and industrious province of Spain, and that 
it believes itself to be taxed and overridden to a certain 
extent for the benefit of the more stagnant portion of 
the country much as Ulster believes would be the 
result for itself in Ireland under Home Rule. Cata- 
lonia will be amply justified in bringing all its influence 
to bear to reform the existing conditions of Spanish 
government and to secure for itself adequate power 
in the national Government. Nevertheless your corre- 
spondent says nothing to overthrow your theory, which 
is indeed founded upon the experience of all time, that 
no nation can become an efficient political entity till its 
component parts are fused into one coherent body. 
This has been the story of all states, of England 
and Scotland, of France, of Germany and Italy in 
more recent days. Would Brittany and Guiennc 
have progressed in isolation as they have done when 
component parts of France? A province can retain its 
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characteristic features and yet become an integral por- 
tion of a great monarchy. Catalonia would do better 
to try to leaven the Spanish kingdom rather than remain 
outside. In these days a small and isolated country 
remains a contemptible fraction as Hungary may dis- 
cover to her cost. Catalonia deserves much sympathy, 
but will ruin her own future and that of Spain by 
obstinate isolation. 
I am yours, 
W. B. Durrievp. 


A NATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, 14 June. 


Sir,—I observe on page 731 of your issue of the 
gth inst. that you discuss my suggestion for creating a 
new office in the British Government, connected with 
and subordinate to the Colonial Office, and specially 
charged with native affairs. You then state that I 
seem to show that such a portfolio is not necessary 
and is not likely to meet with approval in the self- 
governing colonies, when I say that ‘‘ every colony ” (of 
course this means every self-governing colony) which 
has natives under its charge has such a minister. The 
argument seems to be that good machinery secures 
good government and therefore that self-governing 
colonies, having a superior administrative machinery 
for governing natives, will govern them better than the 
imperial Government. But this argument is double- 
edged, for while it may be used to emancipate self- 
governing colonies from Imperial control in native 
affairs, it may equally be used to subject Crown colonies 
to the machinery indicated. It is clear that Crown 
colonies, which cannot govern themselves, cannot 
govern their own natives, and hence will be best 
directed in their native affairs by the machinery indi- 
cated—i.e. by a native Commissioner in England super- 
vising the local administration, a machinery modelled 
on that of native administration in self-governing 
colonies. 

But I brought forward unimpeachable evidence from 
first-hand authorities (and I have more if necessary to 
bring forward) to show that, even with superior 
machinery, the self-governing colonies had in some 
cases failed to give justice and satisfaction to the 
natives. What, I contended, is more important than 
mechanism is the spirit informing it. The first requisite 
to develop some such spirit is to elaborate some general 
principles of native policy, specially adapted to local 
circumstances, for the Empire as a whole. That there 
are infinite difficulties in the way I never denied ; but 
the way to remove difficulties is to realize them. And 
considering the vast importance, which the future 
treatment of native races has for the Empire as a 
whole, I ventured to suggest the construction of cer- 
tain machinery at the centre. Your own argument 
appears to me to demonstrate that this would be ex- 
cellent if applied to the treatment of natives in all our 
colonies, other than self-governing. Mine goes a little 
further, and contends that it could be applied to the 
self-governing colonies as well, though “infinite tact 
would be required to work such a scheme”. An imita- 
tion of colonial machinery might even be looked on by 
the self-governing colonies as a form of flattery, if only 
they could realise that—in native policy—all parts of the 
Empire should be interdependent, and should unite to 
secure in this direction at least cohesion and uniformity. 

Yours, &c. 
H. W. V. Temper_ey. 


THE KING'S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—O, dear, dear, here is a gentleman with a 
Scots name criticising English! ‘‘ But” is never a 
preposition, my good friend, neither is ‘‘ except”. 
**Touch not the cat but a glove.” 
but one.” ‘‘ But” is ‘be out”; and ‘* Whence all but 
he” means ‘‘all, be he out”. ‘‘He went out of the 
room before 1” is shocking. It must needs be ‘‘ before 
me”’, i.e. .n the order of precedence ; or “ before I 
did”, i.e, in the order of time. A. G. 


** The last house | 


_a formidable power. 


' very thumbs were eloquent. 


REVIEWS. 
THE PHILOSOPHER AS STATESMAN. 


“The Duke of Argyll: Autobiography and Memoirs.” 
Edited by the Dowager Duchess of Argyll. 2 vols, 
London: Murray. 1906. 36s. net. 


sb. Duke of Argyll opens his autobiography with 

the characteristically sensible remark that ‘‘ family 
history and genealogies are almost always wearisome ”, 
and, ‘‘ except when they tell with unusual clearness on 
the great question of heredity” that ‘‘ they are as use- 
less as they are tedious”. Unfortunately the Duke. 
departs from his resolution not to inflict upon others 
what has often been irksome to himself. For he devotes 
more than fifty pages to his ‘‘forbears”. It is enough 
for us to note that his grandmother was the celebrated 
Irish beauty, Elizabeth Gunning, ‘‘the duchess with 
two tails”, who was so rude to Boswell and so polite 
to Dr. Johnson: that his mother was not an aristocrat, 
being a Miss Joan Glassell, of a respectable Lowland 
stock : and that he was the second son of the second 
son of the fifth Duke of Argyll. It is not uninteresting 
to speculate what ‘‘ plain Mr. Campbell” would have 
done in life if his uncle had left an heir, or if his brother 
had lived. Probably he would have been a distinguished 
man of science ; or, quite as likely, a great judge, for 
he had the legal mind together with great rhetorical 
power, the latter quality doubtless due to the Irish 
blood in his veins. The Duke was himself impressed 
by the potency of the Keltic element in his breeding. 
He succeeded as eighth Duke in 1847 and married, 
‘fen premiéres noces”, a daughter of the Duke of 
Sutherland, thus uniting himself with the most powerful 
family of the day. He was a member of Lord Aber- 
deen’s Cabinet, and has a great deal to tell us about 
the Crimean War which is very interesting. The Duke 
of Argyll’s literary gift was considerable, as is shown, 
not only by his speeches, but by his descriptive criticism 
of the great men by whom he was surrounded. We 
cannot do better than quote some samples. “ Dr. 
Blomfield, Bishop of London, was indeed an admirable 
speaker, but never spoke on secular affairs, and I heard 
him only once. It was delightful speaking, not from 
any fire, or poetry, or enthusiasm, but from a charming 
voice, from sentences in uninterrupted flow of the most 
perfect grammatical construction, and from a fine 
intonation. They were the speeches of a highly-cul- 
tivated man, clear, judicial in tone, and persuasive. It 
is said that on the first occasion on which he spoke in 
the House, Lord Melbourne listened for a few minutes, 
and then rushed out of the House to bring back one of 
his colleagues, who had left it to write letters in the 
robing-room, calling out, ‘1 say, I say, come here, 
come here! We've got the devil of a Bishop!’” Or 
take this description of Lord Brougham, ‘then the 
mere shadow of himself. It was difficult to realise 
that he was the same man who had contended on quite 
equal terms with George Canning. It seemed some- 
how as if he had been quenched —by lack of fire in the 
surrounding atmosphere. He was perpetually speak- 
ing, or rather talking, for I never heard one great 
speech from him on any subject. And yet he retained 
all the mechanism of oratory, to a degree I have never 
seen in any other man. He spoke sentences with the 
most complicated parentheses, yet always returning 
with perfect accuracy to the main structure of the 
sentence, after having marked off the deviation by 
some appropriate change of tone, or of gesture, or of 
both. For, indeed, his gestures were marvellous. His 
nose was flourished in harmony with his fingers, of which 
he made use more after the example of the gesticulating 
Italians than of our more staid and sober race. His 
The power of glare which 
he threw into his small and cold grey eye when he 
wished to express indignation was wonderful. 1 think 
it quite possible that if he had even then been sent back 
to the House of Commons and to the handling of great 
questions of public policy, he might have become again 
As it was, I never heard from 
him a single speech of any force, nor a single remark 
worth remembering. If ever there was a man to whom 
Disraeli’s epithet of ‘an extinct volcano’ could be 
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applied with literal truth, it was to Lord Brougham.” 
The Duke of Argyll began his political life as a Peelite, 
and it was therefore natural that he should conceive a 
most unphilosophical hatred of Disraeli. ‘‘ In the 
session of 1846 I was present at many of the debates 
both in the Commons and in the Lords. I heard Peel 
open and defend his case with, as I thought, irrefutable 
logic. I heard the young and fantastic adventurer, 
Benjamin Disraeli, begin those personal assaults on the 
great minister which brought him into prominence. I 
confess I hated them and the man who made them. 
They were purely personal, nothing but a series of 
clever invectives, carefully prepared, glancing even 
with great skill at individual peculiarities, but never 
containing any serious convictions. They were essen- 
tially the attacks of a condottiere. Nothing but the 
excited passions of men who thought they had been 
betrayed could have made those attacks otherwise 
than offensive to any assembly of English gentlemen.” 
This is rather commonplace criticism of some of the 
finest pieces of invective in the English language. Of 
course Disraeli was personal: he was attacking a lost 
leader, who had sold his party. Were not Junius, and 
Burke and Fox personal? But the curious thing is 
that the Duke of Argyll, writing fifty years later, when 
Lord Beaconsfield had been dead for ten years, main- 
tains the same view of his character — namely, that 
Disraeli was merely a bold and lucky political gambler. 
‘* Disraeli is the greatest myth that I know”, said a 
Conservative statesman to the Duke. ‘‘ This mythical 
atmosphere enveloped him from the first. The popular 
idea, propagated alike by friends and foes, has been 
that by the sheer strong swimming of extraordinary 
genius he breasted innumerable opposing currents ; 
that the accidents of opportunity did little for him, and 
that he was even handicapped in the race for power 
by every kind of external difficulty and disadvantage. 
All this is not only incorrect, but it is the reverse of the 
truth. Never perhaps has any politician been so 
favoured by the extraordinary accidents of external 
circumstances.” It is of course true that the secession 
from the Conservative party of the Peelites cleared out 
of Disraeli’s way ‘‘ at one fell swoop every single man 
of recognised parliamentary experience and ability who 
could possibly be thought of as a leader”, and the 
sudden death of Lord George Bentinck was undoubtedly 
a stroke of luck. Disraeli was then “like a subaltern 
in a great battle where every single superior officer was 
killed or wounded”. All this is true, but the Duke of 
Argyll is mistaken in declaring that his race and social 
position were not disabilities. Politics were a much 
more aristocratic business then than they are now ; and 
one has only to read the stories of his elections at 
Maidstone and Shrewsbury, and to consult the pages 
of ‘‘ Punch”, and the contemporary press, to realise 
how strong was the general feeling against the alien, 
the Hebrew adventurer. Even to-day half the difficulty 
about South Africa arises from the fact that the Jews 
are mixed up init. But the Duke of Argyll will have 
it that ‘‘when a clean sweep was made of all the 
official leaders and of others from the Conservative 
ranks, an absolute vacuum was created, into which 
Dizzy was just the man to step. He had no opinions of 
his own. He had no traditions with which to break. 
He was free to play with prejudices in which he did not 
share, and to express passions which were not his own, 
except in so far as they were tinged with personal 
resentment”. This was the common view of Disraeli 
taken by Gladstone and his colleagues: Acton, who 
disliked Disraeli but thought him as great almost as 
Stein, was one of the few exceptions. It is a false 
and ungenerous estimate, which we are surprised to 
find echoed by so just and original an observer as the 
Duke of Argyll. 

But the truth is that the Duke of Argyll scourged all 
who came across his path, except Aberdeen and 
Palmerston and Russell, who were so much older that 
‘even the McCallum More looked up to them with the 
innocent respect of youth. We have heard the Duke on 
Disraeli: now let us hear him to Gladstone. The 
Duke of Argyll’s estrangement from Gladstone grew 
gradually from 1874, when the Duke did not regret 
his chief's defeat, saying, ‘*T am not a Radical, and 
many of the extreme joints of our tail had been wagging 


too much”. The first serious rupture occurred in 
1881 over the three F’s in the Land Act of’ that year. 
The Duke pointed out that it was one thing to multiply 
owners by a system of State-aided purchase ; and quite 
a different thing to create an unworkable system of 
dual ownership, by giving a man the right to sell what 
he had not paid for and did not own. Of course ex- 
perience has proved that the Duke of Argyll was right ; 
but at the time his irrefragable logic had no effect, 
and he resigned, in spite of Gladstone’s desperate 
efforts to get him to stay, and still more frantic 
attempts to close his mouth. The Duke’s correspon- 
dence with Gladstone must have been the most valuable 
discipline to which that statesman was ever subjected. 
We have only space to give a few extracts, but we 
recommend everyone to read these letters, as they are 
models of shrewd logic based on common sense and 
knowledge, as well as fearless protests against tamper- 
ing with the rights of property. ‘‘It is, what you say, 
a concession to political danger, and the fear of Parlia- 
mentary opposition is not the fear to which you are in 
any way exposed. The Duke of Wellington in recom- 
mending Catholic Emancipation once said, ‘I’m afraid 
of Ireland’. This seems to me the only argument in 
favour of. parts of the Bill. But this isan argument 
which you will not use in public, and so you are driven 
to the use of arguments on the merits, which I can- 
not at all agree in.” How true this is of most of 
Gladstone’s Irish policy! During the General Election 
of 1885, when Mr. Chamberlain was preaching dis- 
establishment and the doctrine of ransom, and Glad- 
stone was endeavouring to keep the peace between 
him and the Whigs, the Duke wrote: ‘‘ The funda- 
mentals of personal liberty, and of property, and of 
legislative authority, are now all thrown into the 
crucible of discussion, and the worst heresies are now 
taught by the men whom you are to lead. ‘Let us 
postpone this’, is the word of command now. I 
don’t think this is possible, nor, if it were possible, do 
I think it enough. Men’s minds are being led to con- 
sider certain proposals as ‘open questions’ which 
ought to be as much ‘closed’ as the Decalogue.” So 
disgusted was this free and clear thinker by the trend 
of events that he finally became a complete cynic in 
politics. ‘‘ Every item of Liberal policy for many years 
has been taken up under the pressures and induce- 
ments of some party move. You know it was so with 
the Whigs about Protection in Peel’s time. It has 
been so ever since; avowedly so in respect of the 
county franchise. . . . Rosebery expressed it with 
beautiful simplicity when he said in some speech this 
year, ‘Whatever wave of public opinion we see 
advancing, for Heaven’s sake let us be on the crest of 
it!’ And this is called leadership. . . . Month by 
month I became more and more uncomfortable, feeling 
that there was no paramount direction, nothing but 


slip and slide—what Scotchmen call ‘ slithering ’. 


MOGREB STILL. 


“‘ Morocco of To-day. Crowned by the French Academy.” 
By Eugéne Aubin. London: Dent. 1906. 6s. net. 


N France, to approach a book crowned by the French 
Academy, without due reverence, would be like 
going up to a saint and bonneting him with his halo. 
Did we not know the book was a good and well-written 
book (having read it in French) we confess we should 
have been prejudiced against it, so much does the 
mind of Anglo-Saxon man revolt from royal roads to 
anything and so apt is it to view with suspicion the 
approbation or disapprobation of bodies corporate. 
We the great discerning and intelligent public like to 
crown our own authors, but not with laurel leaves. 
Our method is that of the numismatist, who only 
valued coins struck in the present and preceding reigns. 
In spite however of the crown and air of favouritism 
which somehow crowning gives, the book is excellent. 
In fact it is the most complete book of its kind upon 
the subject, of to-day. The author who was ignorant 
of Arabic, and only passed six months or so in the 
Mogréb, cannot pretend to knowledge of the people 
and the land, such as that to which Mr. Meakin or 
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Mr. Harris has attained. He has no grace of style, as 
Loti, in his ‘‘ Au Maroc”, has, nor has he penetrated, 
after the fashion of Foucauld or Benitez, at the danger 
of his life, amongst the wilder tribes. Naturally he does 
not challenge competition with the learned German 
lawyer, Dr. Vassel, who has written on Moorish 
law better than any Cadi in the land. But if the 
present book is unpretentious (all but its crown) it 
forms the best account yet written of the machinery of 
government at Fez and of the personnel of the chief 
ministers of state. The chapter on administration and 
the way in which the various tribes furnish their quota 
to the army (or did so, before the present reign) is 
masterly, and that upon society in Fez is excellent, 
furnishing details which show the author did not 
lose his time with Europeans but went at once right to 
the fountain-head amongst the Moors. He had the 
advantage of the services of Si Kaddur ben Ghabrit, an 
Algerian dragoman of great intelligence in the French 
governmental service, and thus collected information 
which to an ordinary traveller would have been quite 
beyond his reach. Moreover at the time he lived in 
Fez (from February 1903 until the end of August of the 
same year) France was the Power which bulked the 
largest in the public eye, and Orientals of all kinds are 
special worshippers of the sun rising, and see as if by 
instinct when the smallest cloud springs up and drifts 
across its face. His travels up and down the country, 
from Tangier to Morocco City, up to the castle of the 
Glaui in the Atlas and his due visit as befits a 
Frenchman to Wazan, are well described, but are not 
interesting to those who have read in English the 
books of Messrs. Meakin, Harris, Bensusan, and a 
hundred others, who know the country well. 

Still it is nice, in these the days of comfortable butcher- 
ing sport, when no one travels anywhere but to make 
“bags”, taking his ‘‘ batterie de cuisine” and his 
valet with him, and sitting down in evening clothes 
(dinner-jacket, not the claw-hammer coat) after the 
slaughter and the photograph depicting the sportsman 
(usually of a meanish presence) with his splay-foot 
upon a dead giraffe, to find a man who cares for 
nature for herself. He talks of ‘‘the long journeys on 
horseback through a country of perpetual flowers ; the 
camp pitched at sunset on the spot gained by the day’s 
ride . . . nothing could have been better suited to bring 
out that incomparable charm possessed by Morocco 
for those who find in movement and in struggle the 
supreme joy of their lives”. This is the spirit of a 
really civilised man, the animal of whom one hears so 
much, but seldom sees in this, the world of cant. 

The book, when it appeared in French two or three 
years ago, was in a way more valuable than now. All 
seemed to point to the disruption of Morocco, and to 
the ruin of its Government. The apple appeared ripe 
and just about to fall into the lap of France. The 
Pretender seemed to be gaining ground, and Fez itself 
was ready for revolt. Since then, all has turned out 
quite differently from what a reasonable man might have 
predicted judging by events. The Pretender has lost 
ground. The tribes that formerly supported him have 
fallen away, and he himself is said to tax those tribes 
who have remained, as heavily as did the Sultan, and 
they are ready to rebel. Besides, rebellions which do 
not progress, are doomed to failure, in the same way a 
tide when it has reached its height is bound to ebb. 
The French from being the most influential Power have 
lost all prestige with the Moors, and the much talked-of 
conference at Algeciras appears to have but given the 
Government another lease of life. 

With these exceptions which but point once more to 
the great danger of all prophecy, the book is highly 
valuable to careful students of the old-world and 
Oriental polity which for a thousand years has been 
pursued at Fez. All other Moslem States have come 
to some extent under the influence of the European 
Powers; their customs have been lost; even the 
style of letters and address are altered to the require- 
ments of the times. A letter written by a Cairene 
Arab when translated reads more or less as would a 
letter written by a European, but written in Morocco 
it could figure in the pages of the ‘‘Arabian Nights”, or 
any other Oriental story written a thousand years ago, 
both as to phrasing and to words. But in the com- 


position of its Government, Morocco is as archaic to 
the full as in its letter-writing. Offices, now forgotten 
everywhere, here flourish, and the whole system, with 
all its curious names of officers and curious functions 
are fully dealt with by the writer of the book. In 
reading it a man may learn exactly how the Government 
was carried on in Cordoba, Granada, Seville, in all the 
various Moslem States of Spain, and how most pro- 
bably the caliphs at Damascus ruled, lived and passed 
their lives. By studying the chapters on the ‘‘ Makhzen”, 
a man may make himself acquainted with the method 
by means of which Morocco and her Sultans have kept 
the world of Europe at arm’s length for centuries, and 
at the same time contrived to invest their court with 
so much prestige in the natives’ eyes that its least 
word was law. This and the fact of the half-sacred 
character the Sultan bears have made all negotiations so 
impossible ; and it is well to understand that Orientals 
only respect force, and before using it, Europe might 
pause to think whether after all she has a right to force 
our way of life, of which the hatred between classes 
and the unemployed are two of the most salient 
symptoms, on the protesting Moors. 

No one who reads the book of which we treat can 
shut it without curiosity about a system and a polity 
so different from our own. No one can say the people 
who have evolved a theory and a form of government, 
so complicated, and on the whole so well adapted to the 
land in which they live, are savages. Luckily the writer 
of the book is not consumed by that strange zeal for 
reformation which besets so many men abroad, who in 
their homes are staunch conservatives, and pass their 
days lamenting that the stocks have disappeared and 
Bridewell and the Fleet have been pulled down, by an 
encroaching age, bereft of reverence for the past. He 
satisfies himself with writing soberly (as usually a 
Frenchman does) and without sentiment, upon things 
as he sees them, and whilst he marks the evident decay 
into which all has fallen throughout the land he is not 
ready straight to apply his earthquake-healing pill, after 
the fashion of those brethren who can see nothing good 
that is not forged on their own little pewter anvils, 
either at Brixton, or at Asniéres. 


A NEW HISTORY OF EGYPT. 


*‘ Ancient Records of Egypt.” Vols. I-IV. By J. H. 
Breasted. Chicago: University Press; London: 
Luzac. 1906. 12s. 6d. each. 


“A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest.’ By J. H. Breasted. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 


A®= still they come! Before we have had time to 
read and digest one history of Pharaonic Egypt, 
another appears with a claim to popular favour. The 
latest, however, is the work of a well-known and 
well-trained Egyptologist who has more than a usual 
right to speak at first hand. And it does not come 
alone. Like Mommsen’s famous ‘‘ History of Rome” 
Professor Breasted’s “ History of Egypt” is accompanied 
by piéces justificatives in the shape of four volumes of 
** Ancient Records” in which he gives translations and 
full descriptions of his historical materials. The plan 
is an excellent one; while the history itself is not 
encumbered with philological or paleographic discus- 
sions which are useless to the historian or ordinary 
reader, those who would test the Professor’s state- 
ments and know upon what they are based will find all 
that they want in a separate and convenient form. 
The ‘‘ Ancient Records of Egypt”, extending from the 
old to the latest empires, were a happy idea of the 
late Principal Harper of Chicago which has been ably 
realised by Professor Breasted. 

The translator has endeavoured to make his work 
as perfect as possible by collating the published 
texts of the inscriptions with the originals. What 
he says about the difficulty of copying ancient in- 
scriptions correctly and the inaccuracies of the pub- 
lished copies of them is unfortunately too true. An 
inaccurate translation of an historical inscription of 
Egypt or Assyria is usually the result of an inaccurate 
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copy of the text. But the same is the case also with 
other ancient records, even with the Old Testament. 
Where the English version of an Old Testament 

sage makes no sense we may be pretty sure that 
it is the Hebrew text that is at fault. As a matter of 
fact, no human work is infallible, not even that of a 
modern Egyptologist. Professor Breasted himself 
cannot claim inerrancy, however much he may have 
improved upon his predecessors. And with increased 
knowledge of a language and a system of writing, 
improvement is inevitable. But up to the last where 
the text is difficult to read, an element of uncertainty 
in the reading will remain. In history, however, for 
practical purposes the uncertainty is generally unim- 
portant, as the example of the Old Testament will 
show ; in most cases the general sense of a passage is 
not affected by the uncertainties of a particular read- 
ing; it is only where proper names and dates are 
involved that absolute accuracy becomes a question of 
prime importance. 

During the last decade cur knowledge of early 
Egyptian history has been revolutionised by the dis- 
coveries of archeology. Hardly had Professor Erman 
announced that ‘‘the age of discovery was past” and 
that the Egyptologist had henceforth only to devote 
himself to a study of grammar, when the new era 
began. The monuments of the first two dynasties 
were laid bare, with all their startling revelations in the 
way of art, script and culture; the Egyptians who had 
been denied ‘‘ the historical sense” were found to have 
kept a careful chronological record from the earliest 
epoch of their history; and behind recorded history 
a long antecedent ‘‘ prehistoric” period has come to 
light which archeology is making as well known to 
us as the historic period itself. 

Of all this Professor Breasted has made full use. 
Little seems to have escaped his notice, and the story 
is put together out of it in a pleasant and readable way. 
That he is a philologist rather than an archzologist 
is indeed evident, but the archzological evidence is 
treated with completeness and sound judgment. And 
on the philological side there is no other history of 
ancient Egypt except the well-known one of Brugsch 
which gives the monumental facts in such detail or 
with so much authority. The account of the religious 
revolution under the Heretic King of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty is especially noteworthy. Altogether Professor 
Breasted’s book is one of the best histories of ancient 
Egypt that have yet been put into the hands either of 
the student or of the general public. 

Its value is enhanced by the numerous illustrations 
which accompany the text. They have been selected 
with great care, they are mostly photographs, and 
many of them, whether as works of art or as scientific 
aids, are above praise. In themselves they indicate a 
complete knowledge of the subject which they are 
intended to illustrate. 

Unfortunately Professor Breasted has adopted the 
impossible date of ‘‘ The Berlin School ” for the Twelfth 
Dynasty. If the statement in the Kahun papyri, that 
the feast of the rising of Sothis took place in the 
eighth month of a particular year of that dynasty, could 
be interpreted only in one fashion, it would be pre- 
ferable to throw back the chronology of the event by a 
whole Sothic period. But a discovery recently made 
proves that there was no fixed calendar at the time, and 
this latest attempt to determine Egyptian chronology by 
astronomical help thus goes the way of its predecessors. 
Egyptologists seldom seem to understand that unless 
we already know the year from other sources, the 
absence of the minute accuracy of observation demanded 
by science prevents it from being fixed by means of a 
mere reference to an astronomical event. In a future 
edition of the history the dates preceding the rise of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty should be all revised, or better 
suppressed. For the Eighteenth Dynasty the chrono- 
logy is settled within twenty or thirty years through 
the synchronisms established in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters with the Assyro-Babylonian dates. 

In his description of the kingdom of Upper Egypt 
Professor Breasted has interchanged the relative posi- 
tions of Nekhen and Nekheb. Nekhen or Hieraconpolis 
was not only the royal palace but also the capital, 
whereas Nekheb, the modern El-Kab, was merely the 


fortress-sanctuary which protected the Nile end of the 
road to the Red Sea. Nor is it probable that Memphis 
derived its name of ‘‘ White Wall” from the fact that 
it was the capital of ‘‘the White Kingdom” of the 
north. It is more likely that the name was due to the 
whitewash with which the city walls were decorated. 
Nekhen was also called ‘‘ White”, and Nekhen certainly 
had nothing to do with the ‘*White Kingdom”. 
‘* Kallimma-Sin ”, again, as the name of a Babylonian 
king, is non-existent and owes its origin to a faulty copy 
of the Tell el-Amarna tablets. And we must protest 
against Manetho’s reference to the power of the As- 
syrians in Palestine at the time of the Hyksos conquest 
of Egypt being entitled “absurd”. Bearing in mind that 
in Greek writers from Herodotus onwards ‘‘ Assyrian ”’ 
means Babylonian, it is Professor Breasted’s system of 
chronology which is absurd. Under the First Dynasty 
of Babylon (that is to say from B.c. 2300) the Babylonian 
empire extended to the frontiers of Egypt, and it was 
not until the Kassite conquest of Babylonia (B.c. 1800) 
that the empire came to anend. When, therefore, the 
Hyksos entered the valley of the Nile about B.c. 2100 
the dominant power in Canaan was that of Babylonia, 
and a very formidable power it was. The traces of the 
Twelfth Dynasty found at Gezer in southern Palestine 
must necessarily go back to an age antecedent to that 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 


THE CONVERSION OF IRELAND. 


‘‘The Life and Writings of S. Patrick,” with Appen 
dices, &c. By the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam. Dublin: Gill; Sealy, Bryers and 
Walker. 10s. net. 

Early Christian Ireland” (Epochs of Irish History). 
By Eleanor Hull. London: Nutt. Dublin: Gill. 
2s. 6d. net. 


bd we have delayed our notice of Archbishop Healy’s 
very interesting ‘‘ Life of S. Patrick”, we would 
plead that it is no light task to master a book of over 
seven hundred pages, largely concerned with the 
examination of very difficult and obscure details, to 
which the publishers have not provided an index. We 
discussed Professor Bury’s book on the same subject 
fully last autumn, so we need not dwell now upon 
the main features of the saint’s career. But we con- 
fess that we do not understand Dr. Healy’s attitude 
towards the work of his fellow-student. Until we 
reached page 536 of the present volume we had no 
reason to think the Archbishop had ever heard of the 
Professor, but at that point he is cited as holding an, 
untenable view on the date of S. Patrick’s death. Dr. 
Healy, conservative in this as in other matters, thinks 
that S. Patrick died at the age of 120 in 493. Dr. 
Bury gives excellent reasons (which his opponent 
ignores) for placing the event in 461, when, he con- 
siders, Patrick was 72 years of age. One of the 
most valuable points in his work is his clear ex- 
planation how it came about that Patrick was credited 
by early authorities with the same number of years 
as Moses. Both writers accept the year 432—for 
which the authority is conclusive—as the date of 
the beginning of Patrick’s mission in Ireland. But 
Dr. Healy is so attached to the 120-year-long life 
that he seriously argues that Patrick could not have 
died (scilicet at 120) about 461, because in that case he 
must have been over eighty when he began to preach 
in Ireland! This question is a crucial point, and for 
any subsequent writer to ignore the close train of 
reasoning by which Professor Bury reaches his con- 
clusions is simply to put himself out of court as a 
critical authority. It is a minor matter that Dr. Healy 
gives a biographical sketch of Sen Patrick (Old Patrick) 
without referring to the weighty reasons for believing 
that person to have been a figment. We are confident 
of the Archbishop’s sincerity in upholding the traditional. 
versions, but it is significant of the public which pre- 
sumably is addressed in his pages that he thinks it 
unnecessary to notice the arguments of a first-rate 
authority. 

The book, in fact, is hagiological more than bio- 
graphical, and as an account of the traditions and 
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legends which centre round the Apostle of Erin it has 
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between the ‘‘yellow rich” and the aristocratic poor, 


greatcharm. Dr. Healy follows the missionary journeys , There is something irritating in the reiterated in- 


of the Saint with loving care, and his very full know- 
ledge of Irish archeology and topography enables him 
to reconstruct the story in a vivid manner. He hardly 
lays sufficient stress on the lateness of most of the 
Lives on which he draws, and we cannot help feeling 
that, just as late interpolations were made into the 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships to satisfy the vanity of 
certain Greek cities, so many districts in Ireland laid 
unfounded claims to the honour of a visit from the 
patron Saint. It is odd, by the way, that, according 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, Patrick 
was never formally canonised by the Church, and it is 
a pity that Dr. Healy does not mention this point. 

The Archbishop treats the miraculous side of Patrick’s 
life (largely resting on a work written perhaps five 
hundred years later) in a manner which, if we cannot 
always agree with him, claims respect for its dignity and 
judgment. He recognises the fact of late unfounded ac- 
cretions, and refuses to credit the saint with the aimless 
vindictiveness attributed to him by medizval writers. 
Patrick came to convert the Irish, not to coerce them. 
The appendices contain an excellent translation of 
S. Patrick’s writings, and Dr. Healy is at his best 
when writing of the social and political conditions 
which confronted the missionary. We wish that he 
had gone more fully into the question of Irish 
paganism: M. d’Arbois de Jubainville has thrown light 
on Keltic religion, but our knowledge of it is still 
meagre. We know more, however, of the struggle 
between paganism and Christianity in Ireland than 
in most countries beyond the Roman Empire, and 
Dr. Healy’s first-hand acquaintance with middle-Irish 
would probably enable him to treat this interesting 
subject to great advantage. The controversy between 
S. Patrick and the resuscitated Ossian forms one of 
the most delightful episodes in Irish literature, and 
the dialogues certainly preserve the attitude of the 
unconverted towards the new creed. How deeply 

rimitive beliefs have tinctured popular Irish religion 
is known to all students. A century after Patrick 
S. Columba in a fine hymn exclaims ‘‘ Christ is my 
Druid”! The Church, in fact, consecrated beliefs 
which she could not eradicate, but the process is more 
easily traced in Ireland than elsewhere. 

This conflict of Christianity with paganism is ad- 
mirably sketched in Miss Hull’s little book, which 
covers the period between Patrick’s advent and the 
Norse invasions of the ninth century. She does not 
attempt to discuss controversial points, but she gives 
a delightful account of such figures as S. Patrick, 
S. Brigit, and S. Columba. Her book is based on 
study at first-hand, but she uses with success (and 
with full acknowledgment) the work of recent writers. 
Her chapters on the architecture and art of early 
Ireland are fascinating, and all who have seen the 
wonderful illumination wrought by Irish monks in 
their copies of the Gospel, or have fallen under the 
spell of the mysterious Round Towers, will be glad to 

ssess a little book which presents so much learning 
in such an attractive form. Dr. Healy speaks scorn- 
fully of the notion that writing was unknown in pagan 
Ireland, though the question cannot be solved on the 
high a priori ground. But of the devotion to learning 
of early Christian Ireland there is no doubt, and Miss 
Hull’s account of the traces of Irish clerics on the 
Continent should attract many readers to whom the 
larger works on the subject are inaccessible. 


NOVELS. 


“* Lady Baltimore.” By Owen Wister. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 6s. 


While we are grateful to Mr. Wister for his picture 
of ‘‘ Kings Port the retrospective, Kings Port the belated, 
-: + the most appealing, the most lovely, the most 
wistful town in America”, we must protest against 
his complacent assumption that the general public 
outside America is interested in unending persistent 
conversations about subtle diversities in American 
character, the differences between North and South, and 


sistence on the charm and ‘‘ gentlemanliness” of the 
young Southerner whose love adventure forms what 
there is of consecutive happening in the tale, and still 
more exasperating is the dilatory development of that 
love affair, and the late appearance of the much talked- 
of Hortense Rieppe, a magnificent type of minx, very 
successful, very fascinating but a detestable example 
of the climber. The atmosphere of the book is 
peculiarly attractive, with its subdued light, and sug- 
gested faint perfume as of faded roses, its old-world 
manner, and the setting of quaint houses and shaded 
picturesque streets. Owen Wister displays as before 
the delicacy of touch, the clear precise treatment of 
ideas, the felicity and grace of expression which make 
his writing distinguished and admirable, but his 
material is this time too scanty, and his dissertations 
seem tedious and complicated to the point of mysti- 
fication. 


“The Pathway of the Pioneer.’’ 
London: Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


There is an increasing number of girls of gentle 
birth whom the catastrophes or improvidence of their 
parents have forced to wrest a living from the world. 
The fortunes of seven such girls are traced in this 
volume, with a skill and power which command the 
reader’s interest and sympathy to a very great degree. 
These girls are individual and real ; they are, indeed, 
alive. We feel for their sorrows and their tragedies, 
we rejoice in their occasional successes. It is clear 
that the author writes about a world which she knows 
through and through. Against one danger only would 
we like to warn her. If you brood exclusively over the 
grievances and hardships of any one class, you are in 
danger of forgetting that other classes have their hard- 
ships too. 


By Dolf Wyllarde. 


‘* Thou seest we are not all alone unhappy : 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we playin.” 


Flair Chaldecott, the cleverest and in some ways the 
most attractive of the seven girls, goes too far when she 
asserts that ‘‘everything is made easy for men” who 
have to earn a living. She and her friends, more- 
over, had independence and good-fellowship, for which 
many girls in a better social position sigh in vain. We 
commend most heartily the naturalness, the poignancy 
and the sincerity of ‘‘ The Pathway of the Pioneer”. 


‘‘Simple Annals.” By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell). London: Longmans. 1906. 6s. 


Mrs. Blundell continues to show amazing versatility 
and to maintain a remarkably level standard. Her 
latest volume contains fourteen stories all turning on 
‘‘ the lives of working women’’, and though they touch 
no depths of passion or emotion, are instinct with 
sympathy and kindly humour. The squabbles and 
reconciliations of a French and a German governess, 
the romance of a crippled type-writer, the bickerings of 
old women in an almshouse; such themes require a 
delicate touch, and under Mrs. Blundell’s hands become 
delightful. Her sketch of ‘‘ The Philanthropist and the 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FI RE. COMPANY LIMITED. LI FE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 
Head Office; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 
Income £1,250,000, 
Total Security for Policy-Hoiders 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Total Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY, TRUSTEES & EXECUTORS. 


Head Office—CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5% Investment 


Policies with most liberal conditions are now issued by the 


GRESHAM. 


Annual Income £1,360,556 
Total Payments Policies £21 ,446,635 


Write for Particulars to Head ¢ Office: 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 
Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C. 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest a geen at 
2} PER CENT. ONL 
The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,91 
The Net Liability under and Annuity 
Contracts - _ 319371646 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - ‘£976,807 


For Prospectus and every information apply to Tue ACTUARY, 
Equiraste Lire Assurance Society, Mansion Hovss Sr-., Lonpon, E.C, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


{INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Cuarantees, Annuities. 
The Corporation will act as— 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds in hand exceed 


&5,250,000. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS 
when HEALTH is IMPAIRED. 


Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., 
LONDON. 


~ The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 


Company, or to 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


™ NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830, LIFE OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - = 4,304,689 
TOTAL FUNDS - - - += = 13,803,187 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 


Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries-WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 

Funds Exceed - £2,920,0uv. 


Endowment Assurances at Low Rates. Large Guaranteed Bonuses. 


Gantlemen able to influence business and desiring copy of prospectus. 
should write to EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - ~- £60,000,000. 
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Unit”, in which a man accustomed to dealing with 
humanity in masses is confronted with the most 
exasperating kind of feminine helplessness, is one of 
the most amusing short stories we have seen for some 
time. 


By Agnes Giberne. London : Laurie. 1906. 6s. 


A flavour of mild excitement is imparted to Miss 
Giberne’s story by the introduction of a very dull and 
unconvincing ‘‘gentleman burglar”, but the plot is 
chiefly concerned with an equally dull and unconvincing 
old professor of history whois ‘‘ possessed of unlimited 
information” and his learned daughter. Little bits of 
pious reflection are dotted about in a spasmodic fashion, 
and there is a chilly uninteresting love story, enlivened 
by one or two caricature sketches of middle-class life. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Rome: a Practical Guide to Rome and its Environs.” By E. 
Reynolds-Ball. London: Black. 1906. 2s. 6d. 

Rome.” By W. Taylor Field. London: Brimley Johnson. 
1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*The Museums and Ruins of Rome.” By W. Amelung and H. 
Holtzinger. London: Duckworth. 1906. 10s. net. 


If it were worth while to attempt a classification of foreign 
tourists with the care which one would devote to molluscs, one can 
imagine the curious statistician achieving his object well enough 
by a simple observation of the books with which they seek to 
qualify themselves to tread on famous ground. Every such 
purchase is no doubt respectable, denoting some desire, how- 
ever dim, to discover what may be worth knowing at the goal 
of travel; yet if we consider the present group of works on 
Rome, how widely different appear the minds for which they 
are produced! Here is Mr. Reynolds-Ball, indefatigable 
smoother of the woes of tourists, replete with common sense, 
intent chiefly on the care of his reader’s body, sedulous to save 
him from fatigue, warning him quite admirably how to see all 
Rome without thought or effort, and admonishing him 
where to buy a toothbrush cheaply. None need go hungry, 
‘or waste money at a restaurant, who buy the work of Mr. 
Reynolds-Ball. He tells them how to register their luggage, 
and where to buy the “Daily Mail”. His book is thus 
invaluable, and his reward will doubtless be commensurate. 
Next comes Mr. Field, whose objects are more lofty, and 
whose language fits them. His appeal is to the soul. When he 
travels in a railway carriage he is “ incarcerated ”; and he cannot 
sit down on the Pincian without slipping back into the days of 
the Emperor Antoninus, and informing you that the spot on 
which you sit is “a quiet nook in the gardens of Manius 
Acilius Glabrio, consul.” Mr. Reynolds-Ball never tired one like 
this, nor did he occupy time in speculations as to whether 
Moses ever stood beneath the obelisk now erected in the Piazza 
del Popolo, or call on you to imagine the details of a Roman 
chariot race held in the Circus Maximus two thousand years 
ago. We prefer the material good sense of Mr. Reynolds- 
Ball to Mr. Field’s sentiment ; but is either exactly in place in 
Rome? Lastly comes by good luck a handbook of the kind 
which increases knowledge, and affronts no feeling. It is 
written with comprehension, and is therefore sober in its style. 
it is permeated with the historical sense, and conveys it to the 
reader. It is a book of clearcut thoughts and clearer sen- 
tences, setting in the hand of the traveller a thread which will 
guide him through the maze of antiquities in Rome and lead 
him to at least some sound conclusions in the end. Of the 
two volumes of “ The Museums and Ruins of Rome” it is diffi- 
cult to decide which to praise more highly. They are 
admirable, both in text and illustrations : and together they 
constitute probably the best compendium yet produced of the 
art treasures of the mother city of the world. 


The Sixpenny Ruskin. 


Ruskin, utterly opposed as on first thought most of his 
writing, art and ethical, seems to the practice of England, is 
none the less becoming a branch of English education. The 
wonderful and constantly growing figures of the calculation of 
some of his books are one sure sign of this: “Sesame and 
Lilies” getting on fast for a quarter of a million copies 
dispersed among English people alone, to say nothing of 
American pirate editions, and “Unto this Last” and “The 
Crown of Wild Olive” already in something like lively 
rivalry with it. Who acts up to Ruskin?—scarcely any- 
body: who reads him?—well, to judge by the popularity 
of some at least of his books, almost every really educated 
English person. A few years ago hardly anything by Ruskin 
could be bought for a smaller sum than six shillings; lately 
“Sesame and Lilies” has been produced in a shilling form 
with several other volumes at the same price; whilst the 
pocket edition of Ruskin, volumes for the most part at half a 


crown, is by no means finished yet. But Mr. Allen has lately 
ventured on a sixpenny edition of Ruskin. Years ago it would 
have been treason to hint at such a possibility ; but we believe 
that Ruskin himself, if he had seen these little sixpenny books 
for the waistcoat, almost the ticket-pocket, would have ap- 
proved heartily of them. We have received nine of these 
booklets at present : “ Liberty and Government”, “ Religion”, 
“ Girlhood ”, “Woman and Dress”, “ Education and Youth”, 
“The Dignity of Man”, “On Vulgarity”, “ Maxims”, and 
“Art”. Each holds from fifty to sixty pages of matter well 
printed on sound paper, and bound simply and serviceably. 
There is no display of editorial or biographical matter—nothing 
on the title-pages indeed but the name of the book and the 
name of the series—but it is clear enough that each little volume 
has been chosen and arranged by a highly competent student 
—one, there is little doubt, who was long in touch with Ruskin 
himself. There is no careless snippet work in this series, but 
each booklet really sets forth the essence of what Ruskin 
thought and wrote on the great themes and problems of life. 
There are to be in all eleven volumes in the first series of these 
“ Ruskin Treasuries”. A second series now being prepared 
will treat wholly of literature, what Ruskin thought and wrote 
of the Bible, Shakespeare and the English poets, the Greek 
poets, the Latin poets and Dante. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Juin. 3 fr. 


The unwearied M. Ollivier continues his articles on the 
history of the nineteenth century, for that is what by this time 
they have become. He deals here with the Spanish Revolution 
of 1868 and its intimate connexion with the unequal duel 
between Bismarck and Napoleon III. An article “Le 
Tsarisme et les partis révolutionnaires” is interesting and 
seems documenté. M. Charmes is more than usually instruc- 
tive and penetrating on the French politics of the day. He 
notes one good sign at least with regard to the Sarrien Ministry, 
it is far more master in its own house than were its prede- 
cessors. It would appear from the discourse of M. Poincarré 
that it has a mind of its own anda policy. The point to note 
now is the development of the relations between Radicals and 
Socialists. The former distinctly had the best of it during the 
elections and they will carry their measures. The amusing 
thing will be to watch the attitude of the Socialists who dare not 
oppose them or say openly that half a loaf is worse than no 
bread. M. Charmes thinks the Ministry is too much one of 
All the Talents. 


For this Week’s Books see page 798, 
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BucHANAN: 
Scores) WHISKIES - 


"BLACK WHITE” 


AND 


“SPECIAL 


(RED SEAL) 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


For Breakfast or Supper. 


More nourishing than any 
other 


DE RESZKE...:. 
HIGH CLASS 


CIGARETTES. 


Some famous smokers of the DE RESZEE Cigarettes. 

H.S.H. PRINCE LOUIS OF Sir HUBERT PARRY, M.A. 
BATTENBERG. Sir THOMAS LIPTON. 

EARL OF PEMBBOKE. 
LORD R. HERBERT. 
The MARQUIS of HEADFORT. Sir CHARLES Sch Te 
Rt. Hon. COUNT DE —- Sir C. FURNESS, K.B., J.P. 
The COUNT DE NEVERS. | ARTHUR HASSALL, Esq., M. A. 
Baron ARTHUR PORLLNITZ. E. WILLIAM HORNUNG, Esq. 
Sir R. W. BULKELEY, Bart. A. WING PINERO, Esq 
Sir K. MACKE Bart. MAX PEMBERTON, 


Bart. K. JEROME 
Sir WILLIAM CURTIS, Bart. FRY 
Sir A. E. H. DEAN PAUL, Bart. HAL HURST risa. R.L, R B.A. 
Sir E. STRACHEY, Bart., M.P. MELTON PRI IOR, "Esa. 

&e., &e. &c., &e. 
Sold at 6/- and 8/- per 100 at all the best Tobacconists and Stores. If 
unobtainable in your locality, send for address of nearest Dealer, or Cigarettes 
can be obtained, post free, on receipt of cheque or money order from 


J. MILLHOFF & CO., Limited, 


17 Down Street, Piccadilly, London, Manufacturers. 


TAKE A KODAK 


WITH YOU AND BRING BACK PICTURE 
SOUVENIRS OF YOUR HOLIDAY. 


FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAKS 


are First-class Cameras. 
You can load them in 
daylight, and carry in 
your pocket sufficient 
film for dozens of pictures. 
No technical knowledge 


There are Kodaks at prices from 5s. 
to £8, and Complete Outfits from 2Is. 


On receipt of a card we will send you a 
booklet telling all about Kodak Shcneate. 


WRITE TO-DAY to 


KODAK, LIMITED 


57-61 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


ee 96 Boki S Liverpool ; 72-74 Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 
60 Chea; ide, E.C.; ford Street, W.; 
and all Dealers. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


“A RCHITECT in ~ CENTRAL Lonpon can receive an 

Articled Pupil. Moderate Premium. Personal su ision. ighest 
references given and expected.—Address, ‘* ARCHITECT,” A element ces, 
10 High Holborn, W.C. 


EW ROYALTY THEATRE, W.—Friday, June 29, 
at 3, Samuel Arthur King, M.A., in his Recital of Soliloquies from 
Shakesp ’s Plays, and Mr. William Poel’s Half-hour Comedies. Seats at the 


08 G GROUND 


Blaek Handle... . 5s. 
Ivory Handle .. on 21s. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. Kropp Past te ... 


‘a. sale: Osporne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


A pair Ivory Handles in 
Russia Leather Case 


theatre and libraries. “If we could restore the soliloquy, give patience to the 
my to listen to it, and the actor elocution to speak it, a great revival would 
be seen in the British drama.”—Mrs. Craigie. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti-« 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 
arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 

A NOBLE EPIC ON THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITAIN. 
THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By Cuartes M. 


Doucuty, Author of ‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART. 
THE ‘‘RED SERIES.” 


JUST OUT, 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
By Wiitiam D. McKay, R.S.A., Librarian to the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

FULL PROSPECTUS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME. 
By WALTER AMELUNG and H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, 
and 270 Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 
2 vols. IOs, net. 


“‘Has long been wanted. There has been nothing quite like ‘ Amelung and 
Holtzinger,’ and not only visitors, but students should be grateful.” 


* These little books are without their match."—Academy. 


By H. BELLOC, M.P. 
ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies and 


Impressions. By the Author of ‘The Path to Rome.” 

Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the 
Author. 5s. net. 

“Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many oning things, and 

y mol told stories, in the style of ‘The Path to Rome.’ Full of a certain 


ity. It is a prose oem. loquent and lucid.”—Daily News. 
“Unconventional and romantic. Impressive and significant.”—Standard. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis 


MiLtoun, Author of ‘Cathedrals of Northern France.” 
With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by 
BLANCHE MCMANUus. 9 Maps. Square crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis 


MILTOUN. Illustrated by BLANCHE McManus. Uniform with 
Normandy.” 6s. net. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF 
A 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


By A. J. FINBERG. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Based chiefly on examples easily accessible. A popular guide to 
public collections in London. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 
A MOTOR CAR DIVORCE. By L. Crosser 


HALE. 30 Illustrations, 10 in Colour, by WALTER HALE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [June 19. 


A la Edition of this very original Automobile Story has been 
prepa and it is likely to prove one of most successful and 
popular of Novels for Summer reading. 


KING PETER. By Crayton 


CaLTHROP. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 352 pp. 6s. 


“* Beautiful and touching......Exquisitely treated ..... The detail is never excessive, 
and he never forgets that, for all the gorgeous colours and fantastic patterns of 
medigval Christendom, the general lines of thought and action were simpler 
than some romanticists suppose." —Acad. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“She (Mrs. Glyn) ; so charming a humorist, she understands so well the heart 


-of woman. ‘ Beyond the Rocks’ is, indeed, a very charming and a very distinctive 
novel, and it will even add to Mrs. Glyn’s reputation.”— Daily Express. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 
3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Reason in Architecture (T. G. Jackson). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Life of Oscar Wilde (Robert H. Sherard), Laurie. 125. 6a. net. 
Sixty Years of Journalism (H. Findlater Bussey). Arrowsmith, 


35. 6d. 

George Bentham (B. Daydon Jackson). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

Harsa Vardhana, Empereur et Poéte: Etude sur sa vie et son temp 
(Par Maurice L. Ettinghausen). Paris: Ernest Leroux. 5s. net. 


CLASssIcs 
The Moral Standpoint of Euripides (W. H. S. Jones). Blackie, 
2s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


Vanity Square (Edgar Saltus). Lippincott. 45. 6d. net. 

A Motor-car Divorce (Louise Closser Hale). Duckworth. 6s. 
The Sin of George Warrener (Marie Van Vorst). Heinemann. 6s, 
Law not Justice (Florence Warden). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman (E. W. Hornung). Nash. 6s. 
Audrey the Actress (Horace Wyndham). Grant Richards. 6s. 

All that was Possible (Howard Overing Sturgis). Constable. 6s. 


HisTORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY 


The ‘* Times” History of the War in South Africa (Edited by L. S, 
Amery. Vol. IV.) Sampson Low. 21s, net. 

Bible Side-lights: . . . a Record of Excavation and Discovery in Pales- 
tine (R. A. Stewart Macalister). Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey (Walter Johnson and William 
Wright. Cheaper reissue). Stock. 35. 6d. net. 

Fredericksburg: a Study in War (Major G. W. Redway). Sonnen- 
schein. 35. net. 

Edinburgh (M. G. Williamson). Methuen. 4s. 6d. net. 

History of the Second, Queen’s Royal Regiment, now the Queen’s 
(Royal West Surrey) Regiment (Late Colonel John Davis, 
Vols. V.-VI.) Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


LAW 


The Law of Banking (Heber Hart. Second Edition). Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd. 3os. 
NATURAL HISTORY 


A Pocket-Book of British Birds (E. F. M. Elms).. West, Newman. 
2s. 6d. 

A First Course in Practical Botany (G. F. Scott Elliot). Blackie. 
35. 6d. 

New Creations in Plant Life (W. S. Harwood). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Animal Heroes (Ernest Thompson Seton). Constable. 6s. net. 

The Birds of the British Islands (Charles Stonham. Part I.). E. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Infant Mortality: a Social Problem (George Newman); Principia 
Therapeutica (Harrington Sainsbury). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net 
each. 

Consumption (John B. Huber). Lippincott. 15s. net. 

Synthetica: Being Meditations Epistemological and Ontological (S. S. 
Lawrie. 2 vols.), 21s. net ; On the Doctrine of Personal Identity 
considered with Reference to a Future Life (C. Comyns Tucker), 
Is. 6d. net. Longmans, 


THEOLOGY 


The Religious Opinions of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hebrew Religion to the Establishment of Judaism under Ezra (W. E. 
Addis). Williams and Norgate. 5s. 


VERSE 


Cranmer, Primate of All England: a Historical Drama (Ral 
Richardson), 5s. net ; Revelatio Dei (Bernard Herklots), 25. 6d. 
net ; The Hampstead Garner (Compiled by ‘* A.M.C.”), 35. 6a. 
net. Stock. 

Pearl : a Fourteenth-Century Poem (Rendered into modern English 
by G. G. Coulton). Nutt. 1s. net. 

Song of the London Man and Other Poems (Alice Dacre Mackay). 
Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bridge, Saturday” : Reproduced with Revisions from the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” (William Dalton). West Strand Publishing Company, 
Limited. 5s. net. 

Contre Rome: La Bataille Anticléricale en Europe (Par John Grand- 
Carteret). Paris: Michaud. 3 /7.50. 

De Flagello Myrteo (Richard Garnett). Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net. 

Furniture, English, and Furniture Makers (R. S$. Clouston). Hurst 
and Blackett. net. 

Ireland, the Royal University of. Calendar for the Year 1906. 
Dublin : Alex. Thom and Co. 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation (Edited for the 
Society by Sir John Macdonell and E. Manson). Murray. 
5s. net. 

Schiller’s Dramas and Poems in England (Thomas Rea). Unwin. 

Seaside Watering Places (Seasons 1906-1907). Gill, 2s. 6d. net, 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—The Atlantic Monthly, ts. 
net; The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1s,; La Revue, 1/7.50; 
Mercure de France, 1 /v.50; The Musical Times, 4d. ; The Book 
Monthly, 6¢, 


Early Review in the TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ This strong, 
strange poem fulfils aspirations......Heroic cuels, closely modelled on Homeric 
fights ; bits of Regan mythology, like Woden’s visit to the abode of Hel; Brennus’s 
passage of the Alps ; the Song of Sigor, a beautiful version of the myth of Crispin 9 
and Agygia, which we should have liked to quote in full, as a proof of Mr. Doughty’s 
handling of an idyllic theme...... We hope, however, that enough has been quoted to 
show that this is no ordinary poem, such as minor bards, endowed with a cultivated 
taste and a select and recondite vocabulary, could write. It is work of an altogether 
pe order. It may be that its subject and manner will narrow the circle of its 
mirers in an age which is > pe to protest that it has no leisure for epics; but the 
fit and few will give thanks for a poet.” f 
| 
— 
| 
| 
“The most original book one has read for many a day......Literary style 
‘Charm of expression......A background of wisdom 
Daily Express. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Fine Weather 


A Hammock 


and 
One of these Novels 


The Dream and the Business. 
John Oliver Hobbes. 


Man and Maid. E. Nesbit. 


Latter-Day Sweethearts. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Edgar Jepson 


Fanny Lambert. 
The Lady Noggs, Peeress. 


Saints in oe” 

argaret Baillie-Saunders. 
Cecilia’s Lovers. Amelia E. Barr. 
A Millionaire’s Courtship. Mrs. A. Little. 
A Double Marriage. Lucas Cleeve. 


Lady Mary of the Dark House. 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 


The Threshing Floor. J. S. Fletcher. 
A Son of Arvon. Gwendolen Pryce. 
Adventures of a Supercargo. Louis Becke. 


Price 6s. each. 


Recreations of 
a Naturalist. 
By J. E. Harting. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


*‘Each chapter is like nothing so much as a 
delightful walk through a delightful country with 
a se ype ed companion who knows what he is 
talking about.’’—Rapid Review. 


Our School 


Out of Doors. 


By the Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2/-. 


A nature book for young people designed for the 
assistance of teachers. 


Fishing 
in Ireland. 


Being a Companion Volume to ‘‘ Fishing in Scot- 
~ ’ By Philip Geen. Fully Illustrated. 3/6 
net. 


Illustrated. 


** The book is the right sort of — literature.” 
aily Chronicle. 


The Governance 
of England. 
By Sidney Low, M.A. Cheaper Edition. 


**A valuable contribution to the political and 
constitutional history of our time.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


The Welsh 
Peopte. 


3/6 net. 


Chapters in their Origin, History, Laws, Language. 


and Literature. By David Brynmor Jones, M. 


and John Rhys. 4th and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. 5/- net. 
T. FISHER UNWIN 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Alexander 


Hamilton 
By F. S. OLIVER. 


Union. 
Illustrated with Portraits. 12/6 net. 


Demy 8vo. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Times.—‘‘ Mr. Oliver has chosen his hero well. He 
has written of what Hamilton’s career illustrates and teaches 
with great ability, with great enthusiasm, and persuasiveness. 
He has depicted Hamilton with force and clearness, with 
humour, with sympathy, and charm. He has treated a big 
subject in a large and masterly way. No book has appeared 
lately which conveys a more valuable lesson or one more tact- 
fully and skilfully unfolded.” 


The Outlook.—* Mr. Oliver has revealed for the first time 
to the average English reader the significance of an extraordinary 
personality and the waning of a period ; he has thrown reflex 
light, as he intended, upon the deepest of our own problems, 
and we do not hesitate at all to say that he has written one of 
the distinguished books of a decade. Since Lord Rosebery’s 
monograph upon Pitt, to which it is perhaps most nearly related 
in style and method, there has been no equally acute criticism 
of the idea of statesmanship and the psychology of popular 
government.” 


The National Review.— Mr. Oliver has written a life 
of Alexander Hamilton . . . of which we need only say that 
it is worthy of the subject. 
biography of a remarkabie character, it is a stimulating and 
suggestive political study, which should be read by all English- 
men interested in constructive Imperialism.” 


The Scotsman.—‘‘A stimulating book . . . conspicu- 
ously fertile and happy (partly because not timid) in the 
political and personal portraiture of Hamilton himself and of 
the more influential and assertive among his fellow-workers 
and his opponents.” 


The Daily News.—‘‘The author has accomplished his 
task with admirable judgment and entire success. His forcible 
style lends vigour and reality to the various characters as they 
cross the stage, while his political insight gives a permanent 
value to the work.” 


The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Hamilton stands out vividly 
and certainly as a man and as a statesman. Mr. Oliver has 
given proof of a power to brush aside irrelevancies and grasp 
the essentials of a situation which is rare indeed in this age of 
chroniclers.” 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in the Tribune.— Mtr. 
Oliver’s book does not profess to be a history or a biography, 
but ‘merely an essay on the character and achievements of a 
man who was the chief figure in a series of striking events.’ 
This is perhaps rather too modest a claim. . . . As toa 
biography of Hamilton, a living portrait of the man himself is 
vigorously drawn in the midst of the historical and political 
chapters.” 


The Standard.—<‘ This clear and philosophic estimate of 
Hamilton’s personality and work.” 


The Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Perhaps the main interest of 
the volume for British readers will consist in the fact that the 
sane Imperialism of Alexander Hamilton is made an interesting 
and instructive object-lesson; not so much an example to 
follow in detail as a suggestive inspiration to illuminate and 
clarify the present problems of Imperial unity and a world-wide 
British policy.” 


The Record Herald, Chicago.—‘‘No other English- 
man has shown himself more familiar with the economic 
conditions in America during the revolutionary epoch.” 


The New York Evening Mail.—‘‘A searching study 
and presentment of the struggles of that critical period of 
American history which, thanks largely to the influence of 
Hamilton’s potent personality, ended in a firm and enduring 
union of States.” 


Lonpon: A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lrp. 


And, besides being a sympathetic ~ 
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The Saturday Review. 


EDUCATION. 


~UY’S Scientiric (M.B. 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
i i tained on application to 
Pareiculars may O"The DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


LIFF HOUSE, Hove, Sea Front, Bri hton.—Pre- 
ratory School for Boys. Best modern methods. Playing fields. Sea 
Bess dietary. Most healthy. Specially-built Schoolroom and Dormi- 
tories overlooking the sea. Careful attention to delicate or backward boys. 
Moderate Fees.—Apply the Rev. HEADMASTER. 


AW TUTOR.—R. B. Weir, B.A., LL.B.—All 


Bar and Solicitors’ Exams. Over 80 per cent. successes.—14 Pavilion Parade, 
Brighton. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 

for Bar preliminary and Roman law pre French also taught by a 

native experienced bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
Bloomsbury. 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; and rst Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Wnite for Prospectus. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, AND ILLUMINATED AND OTHER 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 27, 1906, and three following days, at 
One o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, and ILLUMINATED and other 
MANUSCRIPTS, HISTORICAL and LITERARY DOCUMENTS, AUTO. 
GRAPH LETTERS, &c., including 17 extremely rare Pre-Shakespearean Pla: 4 
Original ae Editions—the First and Fourth Shakespeare Folios, 
and numerous Works of Shakespearean interest—an interesting Shakespearean 
Manuscript—the Whitworth Papers—Nelson Documents—John Knox's Book of 
Common Order, in Gaelic, First Edition—a Letter and Song in the Autograph of 
Robert Burns ; BOOKS fromthe LIBRARY of W. HAGGARD, Esq. ; Byroniana 
—Manuscript of the Order of the Garter—Blake’s Poetical Sketches, 1783, 
Presentation Copy—Goupil’s Illustrated Monographs, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS THE PROPERTY OF 
THE REV. MAJOR PAULL, DECEASED. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 2, 1906, and two following days, at One o'clock 
precisely, the Collection of COINS and MEDALS the property of the Rev. Major 
Paull, deceased, Duchess Road, Clifton, Bristol, comprising Greek and Roman 
Coins, in Silver and Bronze, English and Foreign Gold Coins, Anglo-Saxon, 
English, and Foreign Coins, in Silver and Bronze, Medals, Coin Cabinets, &e. 
And other small collections. 

May be viewed two days prior. 


Catalogues may be had. 


HAT SCHOOL OR TUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU _ DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; also tutors for all exams. : 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all school fees by 
Orevrana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


Queen Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
fioaclling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Louisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coombes, Headmaster. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 

VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a competent Staff, prepares a 

fimited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 


versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge ; Part I1., Responsions, Oxford.—G. Cotvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools’ Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 
Patron ~The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorovgh Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headinaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket. Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


oe Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 


(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘rials. For appoint- 
ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of ‘‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 
variable success with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
Maida Hill. 


THE COLLECTION OF GREEK, ROMAN, AND MOHAMMEDAN 
COINS THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE J. M. C. JOHNSTON, ESQ. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
A will SELL by AUCTION (by Order of the Executor), at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 16, 1906, and two 
following days, at One oon ee , the COLLECTION of GREEK, 
ROMAN, and MOHAMMEDAN COINS the property of the late J. M. C. 
Johnston, Esq., including an extensive series of Greek Copper Coins, Roman 
Denarii and Brass, and a very long and interesting series of Mohammedan, Persian, 
= _— Coins, particularly of the earlier Khalifs, Coin Cabinets and Numismatic 
00) 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE MODERN BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARY OF A 
GENTLEMAN (REMOVED FROM THE COUNTRY)— THE 
LIBRARY OF THE LATE MRS. C. E. PORTER, REMOVED 
FROM ERLEGH WHITEKNIGHTS, READING (BY ORDER OF 
THE EXECUTORS), AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by Auction, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Tuesday and Wednesda: 
ed 26 and 27, at One o'clock, VALUABLE LIBRARY OF MODER 

COOKS, comprising Folio Fioe Art and Architectural Works, both English and 
Foreign, including many handsome Illustrated Books ; Topographical, Antiquarian 
and Genealogical Works; a complete Set of the Tudor Translations, 40 vols. ; 
Pearson’s Reprints of the Dramatists, large paper, 27 vols. ; Geneste’s History of 
the Stage, ro vols. ; best Library Editions of the Writings of Bacon, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Hobbes, De Foe, Horace Walpole, Carlyle, Ruskin, Lytton, and others ; 
Apperley’s Life ofa Sportsman, Coloured Plates, 1842, and other Sporting Books ; 
Standard Books of Travel ; Sets of Historical and Archzological Serial Publica- 
tions : valuable Modern Glossaries and Lexicons, and other Works of Reference ; 
Didot’s Greek, Latin, and French Classics, 124 vols., &c. To which are adde 
Books from the Liorary of the late Mrs. C. E. Porter, removed from Erlegh 
Whiteknights, near Reading, and other Properties, including Engravings from the 
Pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, original impressions, 3 vols., boards, uncut, 1820 ; 

lagdon’s Life of Morland, coloured copy ; Beaumont and Fletcher's Comedies 
and Tragedies, 1647; Goldsmith’s Beau Nash, 1762; Keats’ Endymion, First 
Edition, boards, uncut, 1818; Meppelwhite’s Cabinet-makers’ Guide, original 
Edition ; Original Water-Colour Drawings by Bunbury, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


hotels and Boarding houses. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


CHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, 
‘or full the Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, & 


c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bet, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


ARGATE.—Clovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 
Girls. Preparation for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and references on application. Autumn Term, September 2oth. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 

thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 

arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 
Esplanade. 


ERNE BAY.—New boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engi ing sides. Sep bed Work- 
shopsand laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


OVE, BRIGHTON.—St. Catherine’s School for 


Girls. Modern Education ; entire charge taken of children whose parents 


are travelling or abroad. Preparatory ment for boys on public school lines. 
Holiday home, Croft, Portinscale, tlc ey tus on application. 


O LET from May onward, for one, two, or three 
months, FURNISHED HOUSE, Croft, Keswick (Portinscale). Beautiful 


situation. 
Address-CROFT, 43 Ventnor Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
800 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, ry i and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. 980 X. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 


Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.— Apply, ProprigTREss. 


Royal Parade.—Board resi- 

dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 
Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
bus.—Apply, Miss Bett. 


ASTBOURNE.— Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable board 
residence or apartments. Early dinner.—Apply, Miss E. VAUGHAN. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 
everywhere with unfailing success since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., destroyed 

a plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Supplied or to H.M. the King at 
Sandringham. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. —HowartTu&Fatir, 471 Cooks MoorRd., Sheffield. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26s HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and one of French Novels 
Classics, &c. 
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The Saturday Review. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The WARWICK PAGEANT, to 
be held in the Grounds of Warwick 
Castle from July 2nd to July 7th, 
will be the most stately dramatic 
spectacle ever seen in these realms. 
Seventeen centuries of stirring 
history will be portrayed by nearly 
2,000 performers, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Louis N. Parker. . . 


With THE WORLD of July 3 


will be given a beautiful 


12-PAGE 


SUPPLEMENT 
COLOURS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


MR. MORTIMER MENPES, 


and etched and printed at the Menpes Press under 
the datiniaboai of Mr. MORTIMER MENPES. 


The literary contents will be contributed by 


THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 


of whom there will be a full-paged Portrait, repro- 
duced from Sargeant’s well-known painting, by 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes. 


THE WHOLE WILL FORM 
A Unique Artistic Souvenir 
of an Historic Celebration. 


The Price of the Number with Supplement 
will be 6d. as usual. The Supplement will 
not be reprinted. Readers and Newsagents 
would therefore be well advised to order as 
early as possible. Applications will have 
attention in the order they are received. 


Please Me With ....copies of THE WoRLD 
dated July 3, 1906, for which I enclose remittance 


Orders sent to the Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., should be accompanied by 6}d. for each copy 
required. 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


THE GARTER MISSION 
TO JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Author of ‘ Tales 
of Old Japan.” Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [ Tuesday. 


LIFE & EXPERIENCES OF 
SIR HENRY ENFIELD ROSCOE, 


D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Written by Himself. With Photce 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Vol. 
WALTER PATER. By A. C. Benson. 


Crown : 2s. net. 


HENRY ‘SIDGWICK: a Memoir. 


By A. S. and E. M. S. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 


DORSET. By Sir Freperick TREVEs, 
Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. Illustrated by JosEpH PENNELL, 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. [June 29. 


JULY NOS. READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
/ The JULY NUMBER contains— 
WHAT WAS EXPECTED OF MISS CONSTANTINE. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 
SENATOR HOAR. Juz Memoriam. By Canon RAWNSLEY. 
THE WILD OATS OF A SPINSTER. A Story. By ALICE 
HEGAN RICE, Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price Is. Annual Subscription, 12s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THIRD SERIES. _ JULY 1906. bs. net. 


Contents. 
Ss. Lig eg 1.C.S. (Retired) : ‘An Indian Militia for India’s Defence.” 
C.S.1., C.M.G. : Baluchistan.” 
Cc. . Buck, 1A, (Punjab Commission) : ‘*Criminal Justice in 
Indi: 
A Behar Planter on the Opium Question.” 


COLONIES. 


A. G. Wise: “‘ The Education Problem in Ceylon.” 
ORIENTALIA. 
Proressor Dr. E. MONTET: “Quarterly Report on Semitic Studies and 
rientalism.” 


Proressor L. Mitts, D.D.: “ Exilic Jewish Eschatology: In How Far 
was it Zoroastrian?” 
GENERAL. 


E. H. “* Sarmacand.” 
Generat H. A. Browne: ‘‘ The Yunan Expedition of 1875 and the Cheefoo 


C 

jj Exuis Barker: ‘‘ The Rural Industries of Japan.” 

fajor J. F. A. McNair, RA., C.M.G. : Ophir.” 

GEORGE Brown, M.D. : ** Leprosy and Fish- eating.” 

D. N. Reiw: “A Plea for the Bagpipe in India.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED re AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: po. Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN 187 Piccapitty, w. 
Libraries 4 Fitted 4 UP, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
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The Saturday Review. 23 June, 1906 


PUBLISHED AT 


£11 5s. To be bought for £7 10s. 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER, NOT TO BE REPEATED, OF AN ENCYCLOPZADIA OF THE HISTORY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, TRADITIONS, LITERATURE, ARCHITECTURE, MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS, FOLK-LORE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, ECCLESIOLOGY, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF OUR 


OWN COUNTRY IN 
THE 


MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


BEING A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, from 1731 to 1868. 


Edited by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 


SoMETIME EpIToR OF THE ANTIQUARY,” THE ARCHOLOGICAL REVIEW,” AND THE FoL_K-Lore JOURNAL.” 


No man in these enlightened times should let the opportunity slip, which now occurs, of 
procuring this valuable and far-reaching work, offered, for the first time, at an 
exceptionally low price. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, as everyone knows, has taken a first place in the Literary World for nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Years. To All interested in Historical, Antiquarian, Genealogical, Literary, Bibliographical, Topographical, and similar information this Work 
is Invaluable, being Culled and Extracted from the Two Hundred and Twenty-four Volumes of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, and which 
has NEVER HITHERTO been placed in such an ACCESSIBLE and READABLE manner before the READING PUBLIC. 


This series of THIRTY VOLUMES, contained in THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY, represents Twenty Years of diligent 
collecting and classifying by Mr. Gomme, one of the Best-Known Authorities of the Day on Antiquarian subjects, and gives us an enormous 
amount of knowledge and miscellaneous information, not to be found in any other work, concerning this Land of Ours. Indeed, there is a Vast 
Amount of Local History contained in these volumes which does not appear in any History of England or other work. With the fullest possible 
Indexes to each volume, the reader can refer to any subject he may wish to study without loss of time. 


The following list of the titles of the volumes will give the extensive range of the subjects treated in the work :— 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. | DERBYSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, AND DORSETSHIRE. 
DIALECT PROVERBS AND WORD-LORE. DURHAM, ESSEX AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. HAMPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
ENGLISH TRADITIONS AND FOREIGN CUSTOMS. HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

ARCH-EOLOGY. Part I. KENT AND LANCASHIRE. 

ARCHEOLOGY. [Part II. LEICESTERSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, MIDDLESEX, AND 


ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS. Part I. MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS. Part II. NORFOLK, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, AND NORTHUMBER- 
LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND NOTES. LAND. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, AND RUTLAND. 
ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. Part I. SHROPSHIRE AND SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Part II. STAFFORDSHIRE AND SUFFOLK. 
ECCLESIOLOGY. SURREY AND SUSSEX. 
, WARWICKSHIRE, WESTMORLAND, AND WILTSHIRE. 
The Counties of England. WORCESTERSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 


LONDON—THE CITY. 

LONDON—MIDDLESEX. 

LONDON—SURREY AND KENT, AND INDEX TO THE 
THREE VOLUMES ON LONDON. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, AND BUCKINGHAM. 
SHIRE 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, CHESHIRE, CORNWALL, AND CUM- 
BERLAND. 


Ihe GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY is published in a large 8vo. form tastefully printed in old-face 
bype on antique paper, and strongly and appropriately bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Og Send for a full prospectus of the work by return of post. 


‘*Mr. Gomme has rendered good service to students by reprinting under one cover papers that were difficult of access, lost as they were in 
the enormous mass of information contained in the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE. To the student, to the folk-lorist, and to the book-maker this 
library will afford the most valuable assistance.” —Morning Post. 

‘* Not a dull line is there in the volume, and the whole constitutes pleasant and edifying reading.” —Notes and Queries. 


tf” SPECIAL OFFER OF 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


TO THE READERS OF THE “ SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 
The entire Work, in Thirty Volumes, in handsome cloth 
gilt binding, is published at £11 5s., but it will be 
sold to Subscribers for a short time at the net 
price of &’7 10s. As the offer will not 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Please enter my name as a purchaser 
of a set of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

LiBRARY as described in the above adver- 
tisement, for which I agree to pay £7 10s. 


be kept open indefinitely, purchasers Name 
are strongly advised to send in ae 
on the enclosed form. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RO Y A INSURANCE 
FIRE. LIFE. 


Royal Insurance Buildin 8, I NorTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Royal Insurance Buildings, 28 LomparD STREET, LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS at Dec. ai 1905 £13,803,187 
INCOME .. £4,304,689 
FINANCIAL AND PROGRESS. 
UP £378,102 £375,102 £391,887 
Lire FUNDs ... 5,141,592 6,118, 786 9,135, "960 
SUPERANNUATION FuND 45,173 53,234 0,066 

Fire RESERVE FUNDs, | 
including Balance of 3,009,919 3,337,681 4,195,274 
PROFIT AND Loss .. 


£8,572,886 £9,885,403 £13,803,187 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY, MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS, 


Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


THE 


WARWICK PAGEANT 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon), 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


OF 


WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 


Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694. 


This GREAT FOLK PLAY, Organised and Conducted by 


LOUIS N. PARKER, 

Will be acted by Two THOUSAND Inhabitants of Warwick, in Magni- 
ficent Costumes, accurately copied from contemporary designs. * 
CoveRED AUDITORIUM. Every SEAT NUMRERED AND RESERVED. 

Prices: £2 2s., £1 Is., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 6d. 

advisable. Special Railway facilities. 

For Seats, Lodgings, and all information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, WARWICK PAGEANT, WARWICK. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
ibove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 


apply firm at Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Early application 


Pp & O. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


LTA, EGYPT, AD BOMBAY RACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, * CEYLON, STRAITS, CHIN A, JAP. AN, NUSTRALIA, 
TASMAN 1A} and New Zealand. 


P. O. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 

ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
apply at the London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 
Avenue, 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 28. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN thatan INTERIM DIVIDEND of 
cent. (Nine shillings Ss 45 share) has been declared by the Board for the fallen 
ending » oth of June, 1 

if Dividend will 4 payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
pa... at the close of business on 30th of J i uae 1906, and to holders of COUPON 
No. 23 attached to Share Warrants to Bear 

=~ Transfer Books will be closed from "ue to 7th of JULY, 1906, both days 
inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildin mgs, E.C., on or about the 4th of August, 1906. 

HOLDERS OF SHAR WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that they 
will receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 23 at the 
London Office of the Compa: op, 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will 
be payable at any time on or after the 4th of AUGUST, 1906. 


By order of = 
DREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 1 London Wall Buildines, E 
15th June, 1906. 


COMPANY. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


PRICE 5/- NET. 


NOW READY. 


Mr. Dalton’s new book is made up 
of articles which have appeared in the 
SATURDAY ReEvIEW during the past 
twelve months. The articles have been 
revised, and a remarkable Bibliography 
of the game added. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 
The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 


Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declara- 
tion. 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 


The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


The book is published in both white 
and art green cloths, so that purchasers 
may make their choice. It ts on sale at 
all booksellers and vailway bookstalls. 
Tf there is any difficulty in getting the 
book it will be sent post free on receipt 
of 5s. 3a. direct from the office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 June, 1906 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S {NEW NOVELS 


The success of the New Book by Mr. and Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “ The Lightning 


Conductor,” ts great. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A New Novel by ADELINE SERGEANT is now ready. 


THE RANDOLPHS. 6s. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER i already in its Third Euition, 


it is entitled THE COMING OF 


ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Martin Haroie. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour and Collotype, wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
(The Connoisseur's Library. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Atsert E. 


This book covers the whole history of ay pe in England from the | 


Book of St. Albans to the three-colour . Interesting notes are 
given on authors, artists, and publishers, and the most important coloured books 
are fully described. Separate chapters are devoted to such men as Le Blon, Blake, 

ckermann, Rowlandson, Alken, Cruikshank, and Baxter. Throughout the book 


m Knicut. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book of exceptional merit which covers every side of the game. It is 
exceptional in two ways: because it studies character, the mind which lies behind 
the dest play, as it does the best work, and because it presents aspirations towards 
an ideal and a Philosophy of cricket which are sufficiently rare. Withal, Mr. 
Knight is thoroughly practical, as his pages show, and does not turn aside for the 


| sake of mere anecdote.”—A thenaum. 


the collector will find valuable hints; and clear explanations are supplied of the ~ 


various processes of engraving and colour-printing. 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Epvccumse Statey. 
With many Illustrations, royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

In this volume the fullest possible details of the twenty-one Guilds of Florence— 
historical, industrial, and political—are given, together with chapters upon her 
commerce, her markets, her charities, &c. The illustrations are trom old manu- 
scripts and other coeval sources, and are reproduced for the first time. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. 


With 40 Illustrations in Colour by Joun Futtevtove, R.I. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 15<. net. 


Vol. 1.—To A.D. 1500. | Vol. I1.—A.D. 1500 to 1900. 
This is a book in which the author has condensed, in a light and readable style 
a great deal of curious information concerning the various places of histori 
interest in the Metropolis which are little known to the average visitor or reader. 


THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. By J. Morris. With 
many Portraits and Iliustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book, by a series of biographies of the great statesmen and warriors of the 
last fort describes the rise of Japan to its present commanding position. 
The book is full of value, and the biographical method gives it an interest which a 
set history could not possess. The author was for many years in Japan, and is on 
terms of intimacy with many prominent leaders of the country. | 

“* The author is better fitted than most people to speak of things Japanese. The 
volume is full of interest.”— Daily News. 

**Mr. Morris’s work on Japan will rank among the best, as it is certainly one of 
the most attractive and interesting.” —Scotsman. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By Joun Maserievp. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

“ The whole book breathes an air of t adventure."—Morning Post. _ 

‘“* Mr. Masefield has evidently the right enthusiasm ; he has a style of admirable 
simplicity and balance ; and he has the gift of feeling and revealing the ‘still sad 
music of humanity.’ "—Dazly Chronicle. : 

“This is a fine book, perfectly written, and admirably illustrated. The little 

ieces of learning worked in everywhere show an amazing conversance with the sub- 

, and with all that concerned that extraordinary period of our naval history.” 

Morning Leader. 

‘Mr. Masefield writes with knowledge and enthusiasm, with humour and dis- 
tinction of style.” —Manchester Guardian. 

**Told with a fine sense of romance.” — 7 ridune. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By ANATOLE LE Braz. 
Translated by Frances M. GosTLinG. ith 50 Illustrations, of which 
ro are in Colour, by T. C. Gorcu. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory festivals of 
his country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the Brittany hitherto known 


_ “In many respects the most thorough and illuminating book ever devoted to its 
inexhaustible subject. A fine, vigorous, clean-witted, and freshly-written volume.” 

Daily Chronicle. 
He has made literature and sport meet as they assuredly have never met 


| between book-covers before."—Westminster Gazette. 


Bee | masterly, technical study of the subject; the most notable addition to the 
cricketer’s library made for many a long day...... This delightful book.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


_ THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hutron. With 


THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. 


_ PETROL PETER; or, Mirth for Motorists. 


to the foreigner, but the true Breton Brittany, with its colour, its life, its quaint | 


customs, legends, beliefs, all mingled with the superstitions that linger so persistently 
in the Breton mind. In fact, ‘The Land of Pardons” is not a mere book about 
Brittany, for it is Brittany, painted as only a Breton could paint it. 


INFANT MORTALITY. By Georce Newnan, M.D., 
D.Ph., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
and Medical Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A systematic treatise on one of the most pressing social questions of the time. 

It is concerned with the pres-nt distribution and chief causes of the mortality of 


infants in Great Britain. The chief fatal diseases of infancy, the relation of the | 


occupation of women in factories, antenatal influences, infant feeding, and the effect 
of domestic and social habits upon infant mortality receive careful consideration. A 
chapter on practicable preventive methods is also added. The book is illustrated by 
a number of charts and maps. 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harrincton Sarns- 
sury, M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

An endeavour is here made to look away from the mere details of treatment to 
those underlying principles which must hold the attention if disease is to be success- 
fully combated. A further endeavour has been made to see through these principles 
to laws more fundamental, in particular to those of physics, and in their light to 
recognise in the physicist both the physiologist and the pathologist. In one chapter 
on tthe “‘ Imponderabilia " it has been attempted to show that facts which the 
physician dare not ignore appear to lie outside the domain of the physical sciences. 


SEALS. By J. Harvey BLoom. With many IlIlustra- 


tions, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books. 

This manual traces the evolution of the seal in England in a series of sections. 
The principal of these deals with seals of the sovereign and of royal courts, of arch- 
bishops, of peers, bishops and clergy, county families, knights, and squires. The 
second division covers seals of corporations, monastic houses, universities, &c. No 
work of the kind bas hitherto been produced, and it wil! be seen from it how the seal 
engraver's art is a reflex of the opinion of the time. The illustrations have been 

pecially drawn from the original seals, and are very carefully executed. 


many Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. RimtncTon. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is aa attempt to present to the modern reader a vivid picture of Spain 
as it is and as it was. Mr. Hutton has made a pilgrimage of the country, and 
he has endeavoured by living among the people, and by immersing himself in 
the history and traditions of this most fascinating land, to gather vivid and 
sympathetic impressions. From the Pyrenees to Gibraltar the cities and the 
country districts are fully described, and separate chapters are devoted to the 
great towns, while the splendid remains of Moorish civilisation, the great 
cathedrals and the treasures in the galleries, receive a detailed attention. But 
above all it has been Mr. Hutton’s endeavour to paint the life of the people 
with a true and sympathetic brush. 

By J. O’Connor 

Power. Crown 8vo. €s. 
_ The object of this book is to indicate in popular language a course of practice 
in oratory based on the writer’s observation and experience in the House of 


Commons, at the Bar, and on the Platform. It is intended for the use of students, 
young or old, who have had no practice in public speaking. 


REALMS OF GOLD. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. A Volume 


of Selections from Keats. 


WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: Thoughts from 


Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Arranged by W. H. D. Rouss, M.A., 

D.Litt. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. F 
PICTORIAL GARDENING. By G. F. Mitun. With 
This is an attempt to apply the principles ‘of the landscape painter’s art to the 


many Illustrations, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
formation of small gardens. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, AND 


WALL SHRUBS. By H. Pureroy FitzGeratp. With 32 lilustrations, 
fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This k is intended to be a guide to all plants that can be used for climbing up 
walls, arches, pergolas, tree-stumps, and such like places, and gives concisely 
directions as to propagation, treatment, times of flowering, and other details. The 
plants dealt with are those that can be growa out of doors in the British Islands, 
and include some that require slight protection in winter. 

By A. 


Witurams. Ilustrated in Colour by A. W. Mitts. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
_ Askit on the ever-popular Struwwelpeter. The author, taking automobilism for 
his theme, portrays its legal restrictions, its dangers, both physical and financial ; 
the perils of invention and absent-mindedness. 


COUNSELS OF LIFE. Edited by E. F. Martueson. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. A Volume of Selections in Prose. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Georce CLINCH. 


Illustrated by Beatrice Atcock and from Photographs. Small pott 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 


THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By J. E. 
Morris. Illustrated, small post 8vo. 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(The Little Guides. 
OXF ‘ORDSHIRE. By F. G. Brasant. Illustrated by 


. H.° New and from Photographs. Small pott Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 


FENELON. By Viscount St. Cyres. With 12 Illus- 
trations, fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Orford Biographies. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. By W. Swakespeare. 


Edited by K. DeicHton. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. By W. SHakespeare. Edited by 


Morton Luce. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


THE FAITH OF THE BIBLE. By J. A. Cross. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF WARWICKSHIRE. By 
ody A. Wixpte, D.Sc., F.R.S. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF BEN JONSON. 
Vol I. CYNTHIA’S REVELS, and THE POETASTER. Crown 8vo. 
paper, 6d. net ; c:oth, rs. net. (Standard Library. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S New Illustrated Announcement List and Quarterly Bulletin are sent free to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


& Lrp., 


New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pacz, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, "jm the County 23 June, 1906. 


